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| Between lunch and golf 


1] Time for a Lucky Strike cigarette before the 
first tee. Lucky Strike is the famous toasted 
I cigarette. The flavor of the Burley tobacco 
is developed and enriched by toasting. 


LUCKY STRIKE 


It’s toasted. Try the 
real Burley cigarette. 
Buttered toast has 
flavor because it’s 
toasted. Same with 
Lucky Strike Cigar- 
ette. 


Its toasted #72. 
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REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Lapy Durr Gorpon—America is an aw-’ 
ful place. 

BerNarD M. BarucH—Peace rests upon 
contentment. 

JacK LONGAKER—The younger genera- 
tion stops at nothing. 

Ep. Howe—The flavor of frying bacon 
beats orange blossoms. 

J. G. HUNEKER—After all, music critics 
are men and brethren. 

JoHN ARMSTRONG CHALONER—Most 
women’s feet are too big. 

Lioyp GrorGE—The situation is still 
full of perils for all countries. 

GENERAL LUDENDORFF—I am to blame 
for the continuance of the war. 

ApMIRAL S1ims—I have a tolerably well 
established reputation for indiscretion. 

ForeIGN MINISTER PICHON—The day 
Russia awakes she will be the ally of 
Germany. 

Maria MoravskKy—Nothing spoils friend- 
ship so much as an exaggeration of a 
friend’s merits. 

JEANNETTE RANKIN— We cannot hope 


to solve problems affecting men and women 


by using the wisdom of men only. 

Cot. Jos—epH M. BLAKE, M. D.—There 
has been little new in the development of 
surgical knowledge during the war. 


Baron MAKINO—We are too proud to 
accept a place of admitted inferiority in 
dealing with one or moré associate nations. 

Count ALBERT ApponyI—The League 
of Nations is merely a trust organized by 
the victors without asking the consent of 
the others. 

HowarD BRUBAKER—Since the adoption 
by the legislatures of the prohibition 
amendment, the referendum has a lot of 
charming new friends. 

Bishop oF Hut~t—If we are to have a 
League of Nations the Church must re- 
consider her attitude of blessing large fam- 
ilies and saying “Be fruitful and multiply.” 

Senator ReEED—Shall we make our Gov- 
ernment of the peonle, by the people, for 
the people, a Government partly by the 
people and partly by kings and emperors? 

JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.—Bolshevism 
is not likely to spread to serious propor- 
tions in the United States when the wage- 
ono knows that capital is treating labor 
airly. 

PREMIER CLEMENCEAU—While clothes 
are so expensive I am not going to indulge 
in the luxury of a new overcoat just be- 
cause a fool shot a few holes in my old 
overcoat. 


Mr. Macquistin, M. P.—If I had had 
my way I would have said to the volun- 
teers: “Now you fellows are too good to 


be sent out; we will take the fellows who 
did not volunteer.” 


CARDINAL GIBBONS—We have 20,000 
Catholic priests in the United States who 
every day offer the sacrament of the Mass. 
How can they perform this duty if they 
cannot obtain wine? 


OPERA Conpuctor BopANzZKY—My re- 


action as a musician to the world situa- 
tion is the desire to see the feeling and 
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high humanity of a Wilson fused with the 
cerebral genius of a Richard Strauss. 


Upton SINCLAIR—I would rather a man 
shot me with a rifle and let out my blood 
upon the Arctic snows than that he should 
blast my reputation and destroy my ability 
to make my ideals effective in the world. 


Buty Sunpay—Any club that thinks 
it has a cinch on the Red Sox this year will 
find itself in much the same position as 
the rotten hearted man who tried to sow 
the seed of sin in the hearts of God-fearing 
churchgoers. 


Sm Smwney Low—We may yet live to 
see President Lenin entertained to lunch- 
eon at the Mansion House, and the health 
of the enlightened ruler of a liberal and 
friendly republic proposed in felicitous 
terms by one of our most eloquent and pro- 
gressive bishops. 


WALTER DE LA MarE—How uncompre- 
hendingly, even if compassionately, must 
an angel from heaven smile on a poor hu- 
man sitting engrossed in a romance; an- 
gled upon his hams, motionless in his chair, 
spectacles on nose, his two feet close to- 
gether as the flukes of a merman’s tail, 
only his strange eyes stirring in his time- 
worn face. 


VEC SVUE STE 


THE NEW PLAYS 


Take It From Me. A musical farce got 
up to suit the assumed taste of soldiers and 
sailors. Like the others, only worse. (Forty- 
fourth Street Theater.) 


39 East. A pleasant entertainment that 
drops in interest and quality from its good 
first act into serio-comic sentimentality. 
Well played by Henry Hull and Constance 
Binney. (Broadhurst Theater.) 


The Theater Guild present very success- 
fully The Bonds of Interest, a seventeenth 
century Spanish costume play combining 
excellent wit and satire with the invaria- 
ble charm of Columbine and Harlequin. 
(Garrick Theater.) 








Elmer A. Lottes, of Crown Point, In- 
diana, writes us that he won a gold medal 
in the Lake County oratorical contest for 
the speech, “Men of a Hundred Races,” by 
Prof. Arthur M. Wolfson, in The Inde- 
pendent, February 23, 1918, and asks us 
for another equally good. We believe that 
recent numbers of The Independent will 
supply him and other oratorical aspirants 
with what they want, but we cannot guar- 
antee that they will win gold medals in 
every case. 


AERO-LAUGHTER 
By Rosert M. McALMOoN 


You’ve never laughed 

Until the world 

Has been beneath you 

A mosaic map of lines and dots, 
Called roads and mountains 

By minute moving spots 
Named men. 

The jollity 

Of this petty panorama! 


When your plane, 

Overcome with mirth, 
Ripples in air pockets 

With uncontrollable lurches, 
Nosing down with a dart 
To frighten the tiny earth; 
Then recovers, fleeting 

To hights beyond eyes’ seeing, 
Far from ears’ hearing, 

You are all tense 

With the comedy of life 
And the world’s being. 


At night the stars 

Chortle gleefully with you. 
The moon beams, 

Benignly sharing your joy. 
Thinking: “I laugh! 

The world?—rather one world, 
The buffoon of them all.” 


—Reprinted from Poetry, 
A Magazine of Verse 
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{Put Your ‘‘Creator’’ 


| 


N LESS THAN ONE MINUTE, you can easily and quickly demonstrate 
to yourself that you are only half as dynamic, vital, well, strong, energetic, 
and vigorous, and that you are but half as authoritative, forceful, dominant, 
self-reliant, daring, and courageous, and that you are merely half as progres- 
sive, masterful, aroused, powerful, and creative as you may easily become 
through putting your “creator” to work for you—to create for you. 
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Only the “Supreme” Know the Pleas- 
ures of Supremacy 
Everywhere intelligent and smart men 
and women, in every walk of life, are 
secretly and privately advancing them- 
selves in life, happiness, joy, power, 
health, and personality, through con- 
sciously employing. the principles of 
evolution, by compelling their “crea- 
tors” to work for them, strive for them, 
plan for them, evolutionize for them, 
and create for them, and to give them 
} better and more vital and energetic 
' bodies, and more intense and conscious 
personalities. 


“creator” to build, 
construct and 
create for you. 


Only the “Vital” 
Know the Pleas- 
ures and Joys of ° 

Real Success 

Mentally and 
physically, you are 
the result of blind 
evolution. Youcan 
amazingly advance 
yourself beyond 
your blind evolu- 
tion through com- 
pelling your in- 
ternal “creator” to 

create for you a 


Conscious Evolution 


Conscious Evolution must not be confused with Darwinian evolu- 
tion, nor should Conscious Evolution be confused with Hindoo 
Philosophies, auto-suggestion, self-hypnosis, gymnastics, or mere 
physiology, anatomy, histology, theosophy, morphology, medicine, 
pathology, exercise, New Thought, Christian Science, calisthenics, 
embryology or psychology. 

Conscious Evolution is not an occult science, nor a metaphysical 
science, nor a divine science, rfor a spiritual science, nor a material 
science, nor is Conscious Evolution a symbolic science, nor a hoping, 
wishing, longing and dreaming philosophy. 

Conscious Evolution must not be confused with any of the 
conceptually symbolic systems of the secondary and tertiary type, 
and Conscious Evolution cannot be comprehended in any of the 
present day pts in scien and philosophy, including the 
science of biology. 

nscious Evolution must not be confused with any present day 
Philosophies or sciences of a material or mental character. 

Conscious Evolution cannot be understood by physicians, psycholo- 
gists, physical culturists, philosophers, chemists, cosmologists or 
biologists of the present day. 

Conscious Evolution is a new and original science, an exact 
science, a demonstrable science—a science of the evolution of and 





Only the “Masterful” Know the Joys 
and Pleasures of Life 
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Whether you are a doctor, farmer, 
lawyer, laborer, banker or soldier, 
business man or sailor, philosopher or 
scientist, greater success is waiting for 
you, through compelling your internal 





DAILY RESULTS 


“I owe my rise from the position of a country 
insurance agent to virtual head of one of the 
largest inaurance companies of the world entirely 
to the power of personality Conscious Evolution 
has given me.”’ 

“My weak will and personality for years made it 
possible for my business partners to rob me of my 
proper share of the profits. Conscious Evolution 
gave me courage, self-reliance and power of per- 
sonality, and I made my partners pay me $160,- 
090.00 out of which they had bulldozed me during 
my feeble and powerless days.” 

“I became aware of the beneficial power of 
Conscious Evolution at the end of the first ten 
seconds,”’ 

“What more can I say except to express. my 
appreciation of your method and sincere thanks for 
your interest and co-operation? What more can 
one want for so little? What more does one get 
in this world?” 

“Conscious Evolution has taken away that tired, 
lazy feeling and replaced it wiih a feeling of en- 
ergy—a feel'ng to do something and to take an 
interest in doing it. Truly, conscious Evolution is 
a wonderful discovery. My erperience with it en- 
ables me to say that it is all that is claimed for 
it and more.” 

“Conscious Evolution made me feel twenty-five 
years younger. I can run up and down stairs, and 
walk siz or seven miles at any time. I rest and 
digest as I did in my youth. I have no worry and 
I feel happy. My arms and legs are getting strong, 
and I thank your System for it all. I have got 
along so well, I constantly think of going into the 
shipyard, to see what I can do. I want to atir 
around at something even though I am eighty- 
three years of age. Conscious Evolution ta bring- 
ing me back to life. Conscious Evolution is bring- 
ing me back to youth. And I thank you, Mr. 
Swoboda.”’ 

“I am happy to say that I received your instruc- 
tions, and that in spite of traveling a good deal 
my health is remarkable at ninety years of age.’ 

“T am certain I am gaining in every way, for 
I feet as full of ‘fight’ and energy as a wild cat.’ 

“Problema that formerly worried me are now as 
easy as to seem almost unrecl, since I gained 
power of personality through Conscious Evolution.’’ 

“I would not take fifty thousand dollars for the 
power which im sia weeks Conscious Evolution has 
given me.” 











better mind and 
personality, better 
brain, a_ better 


for the human race. 





through Conscious Energy—a science of the Ultimate. 
Conscious Evolution is the beginning of a new evolutionary era 





nervous system, a - 

better digestive system, a better heart, 
better arteries, better lungs, better 
liver, better blood, better protoplasm, 
better every cell, tissue, gland, organ, 
and every part of your body, as well 
as a higher and more wide-awake and 
more able mind. 


Only the “Mighty” Know the Pleas- 
ures of the Mighty 

Your “creator” is ready to furnish 
you with higher power of mind and 
body, if you only make the demand in 
the way your internal “creator” under- 
stands and recognizes. Conscious Evo- 
lution uses the means and avenue 
through which the internal “creator” is 
reached positively, successfully, easily, 
and conveniently, and without loss of 
time, compelling the internal “creator” 
to create for you just what you really 
desire, and really need, and really want. 
Your “creator” gives you the mind, the 
ideas, and the power to obtain what you 
want, if you activate your “creator” 
through the proper medium. 


Only the “Evolutionarily Perfect” 
Know the Joys of the Conqueror 
Why deny yourself the super-joys, the 

super-pleasures and the super-happi- 

ness? Why deny yourself the best 
there is in existence? Why deny your- 
self these advantages when they are 
so easily available, and when it is so 
absolutely certain that you can attain 
them? Why, in other words, live the 





Swoboda 


26 Years Ago 








From a sickly youth Swoboda 
made of himself a magnifi- 
cent physical specimen of the 
human race. This was just 
the beginning —his greater 
evolution was yet to come. 
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To Work For You 








inferior life in preference to the su- 
perior—the genuinely successful life? 
Why cheat yourself of the advantages 
of life? Why deny yourself this super- 
energy, this super-power, and this 
super-activity of personality and mind, 
which is made easily and absolutely 
possible through progressive evolution 
—self-evolution—scientific evolution— 
personal evolution. 


How to Gain What You Want 
The way for you to gain what you 
want is by increasing your power of 
mind and body evolutionarily, so as to 
compel conditions to yield to your su- 
perior and irresistible energies. Con- 
scious Evolution is the easy and sure 

means of making yourself supreme. 


Why Be Satisfied with Inferior Life? 

Why be satisfied or content with in- 
ferior vitality, inferior health, inferior 
energy, inferior digestion, inferior heart 
power, inferior lung power, inferior 
nervous system, inferior brain power, 
inferior memorizing power, inferior 
reasoning power, inferior sensing 
power, inferior scheming power, in- 
ferior business power, inferior con- 
scious power, and inferior personal 
power? Why not attain the vital power 
of supremacy? 





Swoboda To-day 


A Remarkable Personality 


Swoboda, himself, is perhaps the most perfect 
example of what Conscious Evolution can accom- 
plish. As Swoboda gains in years, he grows 
younger in enthusiasm, younger in vitality, younger 
in health; he is becoming stronger, more ener- 
getic, more confident, more dominant and more alive 
by capitalizing his creative powers through Con- 
scious Evolution. What Swoboda i plishi 
for himself, you too can accomplish—every indi- 
vidual can accomplish, for every individual is gov- 
erned by the same laws and principles, and every 
individual has it within himself to make use of 

© laws and principles. Swoboda’s mind and 
body are so alert and so active that in his presence 
one feels completely overpowered. His personality 
dominates everything with which it comes in con- 
tact; yet Swoboda is real!—there is absolutely 
nothing mysterious about him. He knows not what 
fatigue is—he is a tireless worker. He delights in 
le well and weak people strong. 
because he feels he is of benefit 
ter, more vital, wore 
race of men and women. 
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MORE DAILY RESULTS 


“‘A year ago I was down and out financially and 
physically. I was a wreck. Conscious Evolution gave 
me power of mind and health. I am to-day better 
than ever and I am more prosperous than ever. Nat- 
urally I am a believer in the Swoboda idea.” 

“Your system makes me feel like a different per- 
son. Every one whom I have ever met who has tried 
it out, has the same thing to say about it. Was 
talking to a man to-day whose wife is a Swoboda 
enthusiast.’’ 

“Your system is direct, simple, scientific, effective, 
and makes one feel so invigorated. As an athlete 
and a physician, I endorse Conscious Evolution un- 
reservedly. It is, and more, what is claimed for it.’’ 

“Conscious Evolution has given me surprising re- 
sults. I expected good results, but I am surprised.”’ 

“Conscious Evolution sent a message of energy, 
health and power through me in twenty seconds, 
which has been increased from day to day.”’ 

“I feel very much better. You did me more good 
in three weeks than four doctors did in sizteen 
months.’” 


Bermudas, where nature has bined the blendi 
of dainty coloring so exquisite that nothing short of 
fairy land can describe it. This is how Conscious 
Evolution causes me to feel.’’ 

“I can honestly say that the benefite I have re- 
ceived from Conscious Evolution cannot be measured 

any payment of money, and I can say unhesitat- 
— that your system far exceeded my fondest 

e8. ” 





“1 could see the tremendous reality and possibili- 
ties of Conscious Evolution in less than half a min- 
_— direction of my energies into creative chan- 
nels.” 


“O ‘4 Henle? 





has ch d me from an in- 
valid into a tireless human machine.’”’ 

“I would not consider trading the benefite I have 
received from Conscious Evolution for gold.’”’ 

“As a student of physiology and histology, I at 
ene penne the feasibility of Conscious LEvolu- 

“Ten seconds from the time I started Conscious 
Evolution, I felt myself more alive and energetic.’’ 





“Your course has been of great benefit to me. I 
am able to do a great deal more work with less 
fatigue. My pleasures are also increased; all work 
seems a pleasure now.’’ 

“When your first letter of instructions reached me everywhere grasp it. 

I was tired and blue. I read it and saw the ‘light.’ “‘My doctor has been quite interested in my re- 
My blues disappeared. I used my energies for about sults. To-day I went to his office for a personal 
ten seconds, and my tiredness left me. Conscious examination. It is my practice to have my physician 
Evolution is increasing my every power of mind and examine me once a year. The doctor said he would 
body as I wish and as you promise.”’ not have thought me susceptible of so much develop- 

“1 indeed realize what physiological gladness ment and improvement and reiterated, ‘It is wonder- 
means. My sensation of physical enjoyment is won- ful. Does not seem possible, etc.’ He was highly 
derful. It seems too good to be true. It is some- impressed and you could not expect him to be more 
thing as I felt when I took my first trip to the favorably so.”’ 


“I have used Conscious Evolution for a few weeks, 
and I find myself marvelously improved in both body 
and mind. Conscious Evolution is wonderful, and 
the world will be brighter when men and women 











These Rare And Amazing Books Are For You 

Swoboda has published for distribution two remarkable books which explain his 
system of Conscious Evolution and what it has already done. Write for these books— 
not because Conscious Evolution has meant so much to 262,000 other menand women, 
not because there is scarcely a prominent family in the country that hasn’t at least one 
member a pupil of Swoboda, but because they contain valuable ideas for you. Con- 
scious Evolutionis being personally used by many of the most prominent physicians, and 
such men as Woodrow Wilson, Charles E. Hughes, the Rockefellers, the Vanderbilts, 
the Goulds, the Huntingtons, the Cudahys, the Armours, the Swifts, and McAdoos for 
advancing themselves in energy, health, vitality and power of personality. 

Write for these books because they mean so much to YOU in multiplied living power, earni 
power and personal power. They are filled from cover to cover with the vital facts about yourself 
and how you can acquire the aageee of power in body and mind that you so consciously or uncon- 
sciously desire. They explain the dangers of excessive deep breathing, excessive exercise, and ex- 
cessive r development, also the fallacy of conscious control of podem mee nee Processes. 

CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and THE SCIENCE OF LIFE show how to double or even treble your 
power of mind and body; not by tedious, prolonged study, but by a process of energization which 
raises the very level of your life and mental power. 

CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and THE SCIENCE OF LIFE supply the key to dominant personal 
power, dominant busi: power, dominant success power, dominant mental power and dominan 
will power. They show how to change your aimless and fruitless life and attitudes into ambition, 
inspiration, enthusiasm and the her success. 

These books show how to amaz- 
ingly increase your power of will and 
personality, as well as your power of 
body for every action, for every pur- 
pose and process. 

Conscious Evolution is a new science, 
and no one can afford not to know at 
least the simple facts about it These 
facts show how Conscious Evolution 
overcomes weak will, poor health, fee- 
bleness of mind and body. 

They show how to overcome the in- 
ferior, pleasureless, feeble and unsatis- 
factory life, by giving the means to the 
successful, superiorand abundant li 
Conscious Evolution also shows how to 

atrest the aging of the body, and how 
. to remain young, energetic, vigorous 
and active all of the days of life. 

These books are absolutely free 
and there is no obligation now or 
after. These books are yours to keep, 
that you may attain a higher under- 
standing of yourself and of evolution 
and the meansto a higher existence. 
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Conscious Even if you gain but one idea or the realization of a ‘ 
Evolution the one principle of life through CONSCIOUS ° 
EVOLUTION and THE SCIENCE OF LIFE, We" : 
is as these books will be of eternal advantage to you. Og 
Effective Just write name and address on or 
the corner of this page, tear it out and Orne 
for mail it to Swoboda, or draw a ring SY 
around your name on your letterhead, oe, ° . 
Women or merely send a | postal, fivine Y* * > 
as your name and address. it SY ss, . 
today! This is your opportun- Sor Ls 
for ity! Now is Fa - turn! This OS” ic ee P 
is your day! This is your FS . , ; . 
Men hour! Write NOW. oe opt ie 
e , 2 
ALOIS P. SWOBODA . 


2295 Berkeley Bldg., New York City 
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It picks your pocket while you look on! 


The last pre-war figures show America’s fire loss at the astounding 
figure of $2.10 per person per year. This is what you and everyone else 
in America paid to fire in 1913——four times as much as the Frenchman 
paid, seven times more than the Englishman and far more than in (™>-— 
any other country investigated. 








































If this tax you pay to fire earned 
you immunity from it, perhaps the 
cost would be justified. 


But fire grants no such stay—its 
threat is omni-present, Conflagra- 
tions still rage—particularly in 
America where its toll is greatest. 








We have built our towns in a hurry 
and in the haste have overlooked 
the fact that “fireproofed” to have 
proper emphasis should be read 

‘firep-roofed.” For the easy path 
for fire through a community is 
across that community’s roofs. Not 
always are roofs the kindling point 
but invariably they mark its course 
—unless they are built to repel fire. 


In Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofing lies the 
answer to both community and personal 
fire safety. For in this fire-safe roofing, 
adaptable alike to factory or home, ware- 
house or public building, is nature’s rock- 
like fibre, Asbestos—that repels fire, limits 
its destruction and protects your property. 











It is of first and vital importance that you 

protect your own property against fire loss 
| because this self-protection when taken col- 
lectively means the fire safety of America, 


There is a Johns-Manville Asbestos Roof- 
ing on this list that on yorr building will 
protect you from fire’s scourge. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
New York City 
i 10 Factories — Branches in 63 Large Cities 











Ta: 
Through— 


Asbestos / 


and its allied products 


{ 

Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Roofings: - 
; 

| 
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Aobestos Built-Up Roofing - 
Asbestos Ready Roofing: Cor- 
cugated Asbestos Roofin 
Colorblende Shingles: Tran he 
Asbestos Shingles 







INSULATION 
that keeps the heat where it belongs 



















- CEMENTS 
| | that — boiler ae leak-proof 
that a yay 4 Sire rishs 


| JOHNS‘=;MANVILLE 


Serves 1 in Conservation 
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WITH WHICH ISINCORPORATED 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


WHAT'S 

HE Fifth Liberty Loan will be put on the market 

= next week. It is the Victory Loan. It is for $4,500,- 

000,000. It is put out in the form of three year notes 

at attractive rates of interest. The notes are a good invest- 

ment. But it is not unnatural for many to wonder why we 

need another loan at all. The war is over. Our boys are 

coming home. Why do we need all this money now? The 
answer is simple. 

When the armistice was signed and the fighting stopped, 
there were 3,764,677 men in the United States army. De- 
mobilization began at once. It will be completed, except for 
the soldiers to be kept in the regular army, if the present 
rate of discharge continues, by next September. It costs the 
Government forty-five cents a day to feed an American 
soldier. The total bill for feeding the army from the sign- 
ing of the armistice to the end of mobilization will be 
$287,898,653.25. 

It must be paid from the Victory Liberty Loan. 

The average pay of the men in the army, from General 
Pershing down to the buck private, is $40 a month. The 
aggregate payroll of the gradually decreasing army during 
the ten months of demobilization will be $827,970,800. 

It must be met by the Victory Liberty Loan. 

When the fighting stopped there were 2,200,000 men over- 
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THE MONEY FOR? 


seas. It will cost $200 to bring each man home. The total 
bill for bringing the A. E. F. back will be $440,000,000. 

It must be paid from the Victory Liberty Loan. 

It will cost $20,273,750 to send the men home who never 
went over to France. 

It must come out of the Victory Liberty Loan. 

There are other expenses under the general head of 
maintenance which will add up, for the army of nearly four 
million, during the ten months of demobilization, to the tidy 
sum of $818,173,797. 

They must be paid from the Victory Liberty Loan. 

Besides all this, there are the expenses of the navy, of 
the civil government, of the care of the sick and wounded, 
as well as the payments on account of contracts entered 
into before the cessation of hostilities. 

They must come out of the Victory Liberty Loan. 

The figures here given are not the whole story. But they 
should be enough—since they show definitely that more 
than half of the four and a half billion dollars must be spent 
for the army alone—to convince the inquiring mind that 
the need for the full amount really exists. 

It is a plain question of paying our bills. Shall we pay 
up or default? The American answer cannot be for a 
moment in doubt. 


TWO PARABLES 


sometimes sapient and always jocund Colonel George 

Harvey makes his regular monthly attack on his pristine 
protegé—now the President of the United States. In this 
installment he thinly camouflages his barrage under the 
guise of an attack upon the League of Nations. To the pro- 
ponents of the League he presents the following allegory 
as a “clincher”: 


You have built up a great, successful bank. Some other like 
institutions not so very near are attacked successfully by burg- 
lars. You go to their assistance, not in a dream or because you 
have visions of an approaching millennium, but because you 
fear that if those burglars are not stopped they may rob you, 
too. You arrive in the nick of time to help the others beat off 
the burglars. 

When it is all over you find that you have incurred heavy lia- 
bilities, but that your capital and surplus are still intact, your 
deposits show signs of increasing and your bank is the soundest, 
tichest and most promising in the land. Meanwhile, those other 
banks have suffered sadly, two or three are on the verge of bank- 
tuptey. You meet to consider the situation. You have done your 
full part, but you are willing to do more. You will extend loans, 
you will make fresh loans, you will reduce interest, you will do 
anything in reason that can be asked. Then somebody makes a 
Proposal. It is that all the banks combine and pool assets and 
liabilities, and there will be nine directors of whom you shall 
be one and president. They are to have the control, but you are 
to have the honor. Think of that! 

And who do you suppose makes this remarkable proposition? 


|: the April issue of the North American Review the 


Why, you, the head of the great solvent bank, and the others 
hem and haw about it for a while and after persuading you to 
concede this, that and the other to bind the bargain, finally con- 
sent. Then you go back to your stockholders and report what you 
have done in the name of humanity, for the common good, and 
demand ratification of your superb performance. Suppose all that 
should: happen! Where do you think you would get off? Well, 
that is the precise proposition which now confronts the stock- 
holders of the United States. It is a homely illustration, but a 
true one. I defy anybody to find a flaw in the analogy. 


Far be it from non-immortals such as we, to attempt to 
find a flaw in the flawless. But with Editor George’s permis- 
sion and following good old American precedent we venture 
to answer his allegory with another: 


You have built up a great successful bank despite the 
fact that there is no federal banking law in your country 
and no private association of banks to look after common 
interests. Some other like institutions not so near are 
attacked successfully by a powerful combination of wild cat 
banks who propose by fair means or foul to turn each 
former rival into its branch bank, thus gaining the whole 
financial control of the country. It is the most infamous 
crime ever attempted by high finance. 

You go to the assistance of the threatened banks with 
all your resources. You arrive in the nick of time to save 
the day. The wild cats have staked their all and have spent 
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so much money in buying up the national Government and 
the state legislatures, in rigging the stock markets and 
in pressing their propaganda thru their subsidized periodi- 
cals that they have now to accept any terms you may choose 
to offer. 

When it is all over you find you have incurred heavy 
liabilities, but that your capital and surplus are still intact, 
your deposits show signs of increasing and your bank is 
the richest and most promising in the land. Meanwhile the 
other banks have suffered sadly—two or three are also on 
the verge of bankruptcy. 

You meet to consider the situation. You have done your 
full part and are willing to do more. Not only will you 
extend loans, make fresh loans, reduce interest, in fact 
do anything in reason that can be asked, but you intend 
to prevent at all personal costs such another catastrophe 
from ever happening again. 

Then you make a proposal. 

You suggest that all honest banks stand together 
and ask Congress to enact a national banking act so as to 
abolish wild cat banks with their slush funds, bribery of 
legislatures, subsidizing of newspapers, monopolizing of 
credits, etc., and you propose that you form an association 
of banks for this purpose, especially as many people are 
raising the question of whether it would not be wise to 
abolish banks and bankers altogether, and you don’t want 
the whole financial] structure to tumble down in ruins and 


the country to go to the dogs. Of course your proposed asso- | 


ciation has no power to pool assets and liabilities nor in any 
way to compel a bank to do more than pay its pro rata share 
of the expenses of the association, to agree to open its books 
for all proper inspection and to cut out all lobbyists, whether 
political or financial, who might injure the integrity of 
other banks. The Executive Committee of Nine of the Asso- 
ciation has naturally no supervision whatsoever over the 
internal affairs of your bank, or any other bank, and as its 
action has to be by unanimous vote there is not the slightest 


danger of your bank being compelled to take any action 
against its will. 

Your association also proposes to aid the Federai 
Government to root out the bad banks under the 
new banking law, to raise as far as possible the ethical 
standards of the banking profession and to work together 
as far and as fast as ways and means can be agreed upon 
unanimously for the principles of sound banking. This is 
accepted by all your confreres in good faith, the association 
is formed and you go back to your directors to have it rati- 
fied. Some of them, however, do not like your progressive 
views and certain of their friends in high editorial offices 
say you are crazy, but the sentiment of the stockholders is 
with you, and the directors at the next meeting, it is ex- 
pected, will ratify it by more than a two-thirds majority, 
tho certain directors say they are going to vote against you 
on the ground that there were no banking associations in 
the days of Washington and Jefferson and the editor of the 
North Antarctic Review denounces you because Lincoln said 
“Nothing valuable can be lost by taking time” and you are 
going too fast for him. 


We defy Colonel Harvey to find a flaw in this analogy. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


Y writing the Monroe Doctrine last week into the re- 
B drafted Covenant, President Wilson has won a really 

momentous triumph for American ideals. Thus, after 
ninety-six years, the famous doctrine is recognized by the 
world as sound international law. 

But what a shame that it had to come about in just this 
way. The Paris Covenant not only amply guarded, but 
actually glorified the Monroe Doctrine. And yet the United 
States asks for an exemption to be made in the general] 
terms of the Covenant in order to get in her special policy 
by name. It is a bad precedent. 


WE MUST HELP ITALY 


BY HAROLD HOWLAND 


It is exprest thus: “Italy is regarded in well informed 

quarters here as face to face with the most desper- 
ate crisis since the Austro-German hordes broke thru the 
Isonzo line. The food and coal situations have developed 
great popular unrest, which, if not dealt with wisely and 
promptly, Italian officials here say, may lead to strikes and 
a revolt that may tax the ability of the authorities to deal 
with them.” 

The report has every earmark of truth. To one who has 
spent months in Italy during the past fall and winter its 
probability comes with compelling force. Italy is ripe for 
trouble, for Italy is in want. There is no more powerful 
incentive to revolt and disorder than hunger; and Italy is 
in danger of going hungry. 

The first and most pressing need is coal. For Italy has 
not a single coal mine within her borders. Every pound 
of coal that moves the trains on Italian railroads and turns 
the wheels of Italian factories must come from beyond 
Italy’s borders. Italy has, it is true, large deposits of 
lignite, a combustible substance that is dug out in large 
slabs looking like rotten wood and producing not much more 
heat. But lignite will not run railroads nor fire factory 
boilers to any degree of efficiency, if at all. Italy must have 
coal, and she must get it from overseas. 

Last winter wood for burning in the stoves that constitutes 
the sole resource for the heating of nine-tenths of the houses 
and buildings of Italy, which have any heat at all, cost 


; disquieting report comes to hand from Washington. 


over $25 a ton. Coal was not to be had for heating purposes. 
except thru military channels. The Y. M. C. A. was enabled. 
thru the War Department, to obtain coal for heating the 
hotel which it operated at its headquarters in Bologna; but 
it cost $100 a ton. For most of the winter the railroad trains 
were unheated; as spring came on they began to be heated 
—and decidedly mildly at that—only after sundown. 

Italy must have coal. There is grave danger that, if her 
need is not supplied, it will not be possible to move the food 
supplies, which come from abroad, from the ports where 
they are landed to the inland cities and the country dis- 
tricts. The need for coal applies not only to the railroads 
but to the manufacturing industries. Lacking coal, factories 
must shut down. Closed factories mean unemplcyment. Un- 
employment means hunger, suffering, discontent; it makes 
fertile ground for the sowing of such dragons’ teeth as 
Bolshevism spreads broadcast. 

The critical situation in Italy is set forth by the Rome 
correspondent of the London Times, who wrote several 
weeks ago: 

Italy’s pre-war requirements of coal for all purposes was some 
ten or eleven million tons yearly, a modest figure, about one 
quarter of the amount burned in England for domestic purposes 
alone. During the war the quantity received has been far blow 
what was recognized as the necessary minimum, the figures being 
for 1916, 8,000,000 tons; for 1917, 5,037,000 tons; and last year, 
6,400,000 tons. The quantity assigned to Italy by the Inter-Allied 


Commission after the armistice was 800,000 tons for the first two 
months and subsequently 1,000,000 tons monthly. The actual 
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amounts received have been as follows: November, 647.000 tous; 
December, 472,000 tons; January, 439,000 tons; February, 502,- 
000 tons. The forecast for this month is 375,000 tons. In view of 
the fact that the state railways alone require 240,000 tons month- 


ly, it is clear that Italy has had great difficulty in getting on with 
“reconstruction.” 


Last year, in order to save tonnage, it was agreed that France 
should supply Italy with a proportion of her coal requirements, 
receiving in return a corresponding quantity from England. Eng- 
land was to supply 360,000 tons per month, and France 240.000. 
The amount received fell short of the minimum fixed by 800,- 
000 tons. But England actually exceeded her quota by 80,000 
tons, France failing to reach the figure agreed on by 880,000 tons. 
The French coal was not suited to Italian requirements, aud it 
was arranged that from January this year England should tuke 
over the duty of supplying Italy. We are now unable to do so. 
We cannot guarantee more than 250,000 tons per month. 

The future is very obscure. It is acknowledged that England 
has done, and is doing, all she can to help Italy. The last bul- 
letin from Cardiff states, however, that exportation has completely 
ceased, the production of the mines being no longer sufficient to 
meet the most urgent requirements of the British market. There 
is talk of a supply of American coal, and it may be that the 
minimum can be assured this way. but it is pointed out that the 
price will be higher and tonnage insufficient. 

Italy needs more than coal; she needs food. It is difficult 
for Americans, in these days of plenty if not of luxurious 
abundance, to realize what are the conditions which the 
Italian housekeeper has to meet. It is doubtless true that 
the prices of foodstuffs are still high over here. But it 
is one thing to have food expensive; it is quite another to 
have it scarce. The American people have done splendidly 
in their war campaign of voluntary rationing and self 
denial. But there is a difference between voluntary rationing 
and involuntary. 

During eight months in Italy, ending on the fourth of 
March, I experienced the involuntary kind. It was a sur- 
prize, to the palate if not to the mind, to find on reaching 
home that the bread was beautifully white and of the finest 
texture. When I left Italy we were still eating war bread. 
It was good, but it was not white nor fine. Butter and cream 
were non-existent, except in infinitesimal quantities on high 
days and holidays, by special dispensation or thru the 
Machiavellian diplomacy of a skilful housekeeper. Cheese 
was a luxury, in a country where in the piping times of 
peace it has always been a staple of almost as universal 
use as bredd. There were food cards for meat, bread, milk, 
oil, fats, sugar, rice and pasta (the generic term for 
spaghetti, macaroni and the allied foods). The cards entitled 
the holder to buy certain definite portions of each foodstuff 
per week, if there was any to be had. But the card afforded 
no guarantee that the householder, when he went to market, 
would find even the small quantity of the commodity he 
was permitted to buy. It was precisely because the stocks 
of food were insufficient that the cards were necessary. 

One thing that has imprest me particularly on my return 
to America is the abundance of beef to be found in the 
markets. In Florence our meat card permitted us to buy 
beef once in two weeks. Beef day came on Sunday, and it 
was an interesting spectacle to see the long lines of house- 
keepers, servants, mothers of families and other marketers 
stretching down the street from every market door in the 
early morning. The lines—they told me—began to form as 
early as five in the morning. I always intended to verify 
the statement with my own eyes, but I never did. In those 
days beef was an actual luxury, and sometimes, when one 
ate it at a restaurant, one suspected that it was horse. 

It is true that, in our pensione, we lived well. But we had 
nothing like the variety to which we are accustomed at 
home, for the foods were simply not to be had. Sweet des- 
serts, which the typical American looks upon as an impre- 
riptible right probably guaranteed in Magna Charta or 
the Constitution or something, were replaced by fruits—of 
the season, for there is no cold storage in Italy—nuts, and 
the infrequent fragment of cheese. But our experience was 
ho criterion of what the Italian of modest means was 
undergoing. We were able to pay the high prices that were 


universal—one dollar and a quarter a pound, for example, 
for our Thanksgiving turkey. But the poor among the 
Italians were in harder case. 

In a little town outside of Rome the American Red Cross 
had established an asylum for the destitute children of sol- 
diers who had gone to the war. One day the two American 
women in charge of the Asilo made a trip to another village 
several miles away to explain the purposes of the Asilo to 
the inhabitants. Shortly after their return they were in- 
formed that a peasant woman from the village wanted to 
see them. They asked her errand. She had followed them 
down, she said, to ask if she might have the water from the 
Asilo. “What water?” was the natural question of the be- 
wildered Americans. “The dish-water,” she replied simply. 
“What on earth do you want the dish-water for?” they 
demanded. “For my pig,” she explained. “It’s impossible to 
get grease or anything to fatten him with; and the grease 
in your dish-water would be a great help.” Just think of 
it, you American housewives, and blush for the condition 
of your own garbage cans. An Italian woman willing to 
come three miles every day to get the dish-water from an 
institution with thirty children in it in order that she might 
put a little fat on her pig’s bones from the grease the water 
contained! She had not dared to speak about the matter 
before the Americans left the village for fear her neighbors 
would hear her great idea and want to share it. 

This is not an exceptional case; it is typical. Italy’s need 
is poignant. The Italian people have made sacrifices in the 
Great War that have cut to the bone. They have made them 
cheerfully and hravely. They deserve every bit of assistance 
that we are able to give. They deserve it because of their 
achievements on the field of battle, not only before we en- 
tered the war but after. A real break in the southern front 
would have made the task of the Allies on the western front 
immeasurably harder. Italy held that front for four and 
a half years by the force of her own strength and her own 
spirit—with the assistance after Caporetto of a few English 
and French divisions whose contribution in the aggregate 
was rather moral than military. The release of the Austrian 
forces for use elsewhere would have thrown a burden on 
England and France—and America, after we came in— 
that would have taken much longer to dislodge. Italy not 
only kept the Austrian armies occupied, but ultimately 
routed them. We owe her a debt of gratitude that it is a 
high privilege to repay. 

We should help Italy, as we have been helping her since 
we entered the war, because we cannot look with equani- 
mity on the growth of Bolshevik or revolutionary socialistic 
tendencies in any of the still sane countries of Europe. 
Hunger and want throw peoples off their balance and tangle 
their feet in the snares of the false prophets of political 
and economic revolt. We ought to help Italy on behalf of 
civilization and humanity. 

We should help Italy, so long as Italy needs our help, 
because there never was a finer opportunity to cement a 
real and lasting friendship between the two peoples. Every- 
where in Italy during the past months you could find only 
the warmest appreciation of what the United States had 
done in the war and especially of the contribution which 
America had made to the solution of Italy’s pressing prob- 
lems of suffering, hunger and want. The American people 
are held in higher esteem in these latter days than the peo- 
ple of any other nation anywhere. The good will of the Ital- 
ian people is a treasure that we should not lightly sacrifice. 
The two nations are by way of being bound close by ties 
of mutual sympathy and understanding and codperative 
achievement—unless America is so careless as to ignore the 
opportunity. We cannot afford to do so, for the sake of our 
influence in the world, to say nothing of more practical con- 
siderations of commercial and trade advantage. Italy will 
repay our friendship a thousandfold if it is sincere and 
understanding and wholehearted. 
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The Covenant of 
the League of Na- 
tions, revised by 
the special committee appointed by 
President Wilson, was laid before the 
League Commission of the Peace Con- 
gress on April 10, and two days later 
an official summary of it was issued. 
The instrument has been condensed to 
eight sections. It provides for a league 
of belligerent and neutral states 
named in an accompanying document, 
and for the admission of others by a 
two-thirds vote of existing members. 
States which have kept their obliga- 
tions may withdraw on two years’ no- 
tice. There will be a council of nine, 
comprizing one member from each of 
the five great powers and four repre- 
senting all others; and an assembly, of 
not more than three members from 
each state, each state having one vote 
in each body. A decision of either 
body, save in certain specified cases, 
must be by unanimous vote. 

The states are to agree to reduce their 
armaments, and not to increase them 
without the assent of the council; to 
exchange full information of their 
military strength and programs; to re- 
spect each other’s integrity and to 


The Revised 
League Covenant 
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defend it against alien aggression; to 
submit all international disputes to ar- 
bitration or to inquiry by the council, 
which will express no opinion, how- 
ever, on any domestic matter; not to 
go to war within three months after 
an award, and even then not to go to 
war with a state which accepts the 
award; to regard as an enemy any 
state which breaks the Covenant and 
to facilitate operations against it; and 





not to consider any treaty as binding 
which has not been communicated to 
the League. 

The validity of the Monroe Doctrine 
is to remain unimpaired; the former 
German colonies and Turkish terri- 
tories are to be administered by man- 
datories of the League; and the mem- 
bers of the League are to accept 
certain responsibilities concerning la- 
bor, treatment of natives, white slave 
traffic, opium traffic, arms traffic, tran- 
sit and trade conditions, public health, 
and Red Cross societies. On the initia- 
tive of President Wilson, Geneva, 
Switzerland—a city much identified 
with arbitration, Red Cross, and other 
beneficent international activities—was 
chosen as the headquarters of the 
League. 

After being acted upon by the Plen- 
ary Council of the Peace Congress, the 
Covenant will be made a part of the 
Treaty of Peace. 


Early in the week 
the question of rep- 
aration, especially to 
the satisfaction of France, seemed to 
be the crux of the peace negotiations. 
Following similar action by the Cham- 


Progress on the 
Peace Treaty 
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London World 


THE FREEDOM OF SMALL NATIONS 

Poland: “Help! Help! Murder! They are robbing me.” 
Emissary of Peace Conference: “My good woman. Do please go some- 
where else. How can President Wilson perfect his plan for Universal 
Brotherhood and no more wars if you interrupt his thoughts by shrieking 


on the doorstep.” 


132 


Cheney in London Passing Show 
A CHANCE FOR THE PHILANTHROPIST 
The Patron: “He has smashed up nearly everything in the place, and 
stolen the spoons, and now he says he won’t pay my bill.” 


The Guest in the Foreground: “I think justice would be done if the 
wretched man paid for his dinner.” 


The Patron: “Eh bien! Perhaps Monsieur is willing to pay the bal- 


ance?” [No response.] 
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ber of Deputies, the French Senate on 
April 10 adopted a resolution express- 
ing the hope “that full restitution will 
be exacted from the enemy, together 
with reparation for damage caused to 
persons and property, and that the full 
cost of the war will be imposed on 
those responsible for the greatest crime 
in history.” This demand was partially 
met that day by the decision of the 
Council of Four that the Sarre valley 
with its valuable mines should be ad- 
ministered by France for fifteen years, 
and then finally disposed of by plebis- 
cite. On April 14 further progress was 
made in the decision that Germany 
should be required to pay an indem- 
nity of $25,000,000,000, of which 
$5,000,000,000 must be paid by 1921 
without interest, $10,000,000,000 by 
1951 with interest, and $10,000,000,- 
000 thereafter when a commission 
shall require it. Additional indemnity 
may also be required when determined 
by a commission on which Germany 
will be represented. In brief, the prin- 
ciple is established that Germany must 
pay the costs and the losses of the 
war to the full limit of her ability as 
determined by an international com- 
mission. 

Of the $25,000,000,000 specified to 
be paid, it is understood that France 
will receive about 55 per cent, Great 
Britain between 20 and 30 per cent, 
Belgium from 10 to 15 per cent, and 
‘the United States 2 or 3 per cent. Ser- 
bia and Rumania will probably receive 
some portions, but will be considered to 
have received most of their indemnity 
in acquisition of territory. 

The immensity of the indemnity 
thus required of Germany will be ap- 
preciated when it is recalled that the 
largest ever exacted from any nation 
heretofore, that taken from France by 
Germany in 1871, was only $1,000,- 
000,000; that paid by China to the 
powers for the Boxer War $335,000,- 
000; that paid by China to Japan in 
1894, $150,000,000; that paid by Tur- 
key to Russia (which was not all paid) 
in 1878, $160,000,000; that paid by 
Austria to Prussia in 1866, $15,000,- 
000; and Russia paid to Japan at 
the end of their great war, nothing 
at all. 

The terms of reparation thus pre- 
scribed were declared by M. Clemen- 
ceau to be satisfactory to France. It 
was reported that the German Govern- 
ment, however, “would resolutely re- 
ject any proposal to tear the Sarre 
valley from the empire.” 

In addition to these terms to be ex- 
acted from Germany, it was agreed by 
the Commission on reparation that 
Germany’s former allies, Austria- 
Hungary, Turkey and Bulgaria, should 
be required to acknowledge responsi- 
bility for damages to civilian life and 
property similar to that imposed upon 
Germany, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to study the extent to which 
they might be compelled to make in- 
demnity. Their ability to do so is of 
course greatly impaired by the loss of 
territory and resources which they 


have suffered in the creation of new 
states. 


In view of- the 
progress thus 
3 made, President 
Wilson, in behalf of the Council of 
Four, issued on April 14 this statement: 

It is hoped that the questions most di- 
rectly affecting Italy, especially the Adri- 
atic question, can now be brought to a 
speedy agreement. The Adriatic question 
will be given for the time precedence over 
other questions and prest by continual 
study to its final stage. 

The settlements that belong especially to 
the treaty with Germany will be got out 
of the way at the same time that all other 
settlements are being brought to a com- 
plete formulation. It is realized that, tho 
this process must be followed, all the ques- 
tions of the present great settlement are 
parts of a single whole. 


The Peace 
rogram 


The President’s 
Report of Progress 


It is assumed at Paris 
that the completed draft 
of the Peace Treaty will 
be handed to the German envoys at 


‘Versailles on April 25. The Germans, 


their entire party numbering about 
175, will cross the Rhine at Cologne and 
proceed across France by special train 
under French guard and escort, proba- 
bly traversing the region most devas- 
tated by their own armies during the 
war. They will not be permitted to 
enter Paris, but will pass by that city 
to Versailles, where they will be lodged 
in a hotel specially set apart for them. 
It is intended that the crowning act 
of their acceptance of the treaty shall 
occur in the famous Hall of Mirrors 
in which the German Empire was pro- 
claimed, with the King of Prussia as 
Emperor, in 1871. 

The German envoys have already 
received detailed instructions from 
their home government. If they 
have plenary powers, it is supposed 
that they will sign the treaty promptly, 
before leaving Versailles. If not, they 
will take it to the National Assembly at 
Weimar for its consideration, in which 
case there may be a delay of a fort- 
night. But it is generally believed that, 
with whatever reluctance, the German 
Government will eventually accept and 
sign the treaty. A few days after the 
arrival of the Germans at Versailles 
separate treaties of peace will be pre- 
sented to the governments of Austria, 
Bulgaria and Turkey. After all have 
been signed, a period of three or four 
weeks will be granted for ratification 
of them by the Allied governments, and 
when two-thirds of these governments 
have ratified them, they will become 
effective and peace will be formally pro- 
claimed. 


Mr. Lloyd George, the 
British Prime Minis- 
ter, returned to Lon- 
don on April 16 and replied in the 
House of Commons to the various criti- 
cisms and attacks which had been made 
upon his course at the Peace Confer- 
ence. He declared that the situation 
was “still full of perils for all coun- 
tries,” and pleaded that “those who 
were trying to do their best should be 
left alone.” The Allies at Paris had 
reached a complete understanding on 
the fundamental principles of peace, 
and hoped to present them, completely 
formulated, to Germany for her ac- 
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GENEVA—THE CAPITAL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The peace conference’s choice of Geneva as the future meeting place of the League of Nations 
was influenced chiefly, it is said, by President Wilson’s speech in favor of the Swiss city as 
opposed to Brussels. France was the only one of the great powers to vote for Brussels. Great 
Britain, the United States, Japan and Italy, with two votes each, and Serbia, Greece, Brazil and 
Poland, each with one vote, chose Geneva by a total of twelve votes. France, with two votes, and 
China, Czecho-Slovakia, Portugal and Belgium made up the minority of six votes for Brussels. 
The Belgian delegates were particularly disappointed that the choice of Geneva disregarded Bel- 
gium’s sentimental claims—‘‘Had Geneva withstood the terrific bombardment to which Antwerp 
was subjected, had the Swiss army battled for four years along the Rhine as the Belgians fought 
and died along the Yser, then we should understand why Geneva should be chosen.”’ Geneva is 
a city of about 100,000 population in the Alps at the southwest end of Lake Geneva. The Rhone 
River divides the city into two unequal parts, on the left a prosperous commercial center and on 
the upper bank a flourishing tourist colony 
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ceptance in the course of the next 
week. The time devoted to framing the 
League of Nations had not delayed but 
had really expedited the general work, 
since it had provided a means of ad- 
justment of possible errors in the 
treaty. He denied that there had been 
serious dissensions between the United 
States and the European delegates, and 
deprecated attempts to create any. 

Referring to the necessity of reduc- 
ing armaments for peace time, he 
said that the forces of the coun- 
try which had kept Europe in arms 
for forty years were to be reduced to an 
army which would be only adequate 
enough to police her cities and protect 
her commerce. There were suggestions 
that there might be a recrudescence in 
Germany. That was not a danger, Mr. 
Lloyd George asserted, because only 
with difficulty could Germany raise 
eighty thousand men to preserve order. 
The danger, he said, was of the world 
going to pieces, adding: “A real danger 
—the gaunt specter of hunger—is 
stalking thru the land.” 


Ireland has again be- 
come a scene of grave 
unrest. Political agita- 
tion and some violent disturbances led 
the Government on April 15 to pro- 
claim martial law in the five counties 
of Cork, Limerick, Tipperary, Kerry 
and Roscommon, the first four being 
in the extreme south and the fifth in 
the center of the island. In protest 


Martial Law 
in Ireland 


against this action a general strike 
was proclaimed in the city of Cork and 
all business was suspended; an exten- 
sive strike occurred at Limerick, and 
there were great processions and other 
public demonstrations in Dublin. 

The situation was made still more 
tense by the statement of Mr. Law, the 
Government leader in the British 


House of Commons, that it would be a 
mistake to expect that Home Rule 
would be put into operation in Ireland 
immediately upon the declaration of 
peace. 


It was reported from 
the Archangel front 
in Russia on April 
10, that a company of American 
troops had demurred at being or- 
dered to the front for action. 
They declared that they had been 
drafted to fight against Germany and 
not against Russia, with which the 
United States was not legally at war. 
After some expostulation and argu- 
ment by their commander, who point- 
ed out that their refusal to fight would 
endanger the lives of their comrades, 
the men obeyed orders and went for- 
ward. There was little disposition to 
censure them severely, and it was felt 
that the incident emphasized the ne- 
cessity of some radical revision of 
American and Allied policy toward 
Russia, or at least toward the Bol- 
shevist government. On April 11 it 
was announced that an entire Al 
lied camp had been captured by the 
Bolshevists in the Pinega region and 
that the Allied forces had hastily re- 
treated. Two days later the Allies were 
reported to have won an important 
victory at Urosozero and to have com- 
pelled a Bolshevist retreat of ten 
miles. In the south the Ukrainian Bol- 
shevists were reported on April 15 to 
be overrunning the Crimea, capturing 
Eupatoria and Simferopol, the latter 
place being regarded as the key to 
Sebastopol. 

The American delegates at Paris 
have proposed that food be supplied to 
Russia, believing that such a course 
would weaken the power of Bolshev- 
ism. This was opposed by the French. 

It was reported on April 11 that the 
Bolshevist government in Russia had 
offered, in return for food supplies and 
for full recognition of its legality, to 
cease hostilities, to cease Bolshevist 
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propaganda outside of Russia, to grant 
full political amnesty, to grant self- 
determination to the border states, to 
pay all foreign debts, and to enter a 
conference of all parties to determine 
Russia’s future. It was apparently un- 
willing, however, to reconvene the 
Constituent Assembly which it had 
dispersed, or to submit Russia’s self- 
determination to a democratic plebis- 
cite. 

The attempt to estab- 
lish a Soviet govern- 
ment in Bavaria con- 
tinues to be bitterly opposed. On April 
12 the Soviet was reported to have 
been overthrown by a‘'Commune, which 
was equally antagonistic to the Ma- 
jority Socialist government which had 
been in power in coéperation with the 
national German Government at Wei- 
mar and Berlin, and which had been 
compelled to retire from Munich for 
another capital. Following this came re- 
ports that the Commune had adopted 
some of the most extreme measures of 
Russian Soviets, such as the removal 
of all managers and directors of indus- 
trial establishments and the filling of 
their places with workmen, and also 
the “communization of women, ‘in- 
cluding wives.’ ”’ 

At this a large part of the troops of 
the Majority Socialist government re- 
volted against the Commune and at- 
tempted to drive it from the city. A 
military dictatorship was proclaimed, 
and civil war raged in the streets of 
the capital. On April 15 the Commun- 
ists were reported to be in control of 
the city, and Government troops from 
all parts of Bavaria were being hur- 
tied thither to suppress them. 

At present the Bavarian capital and 
a considerable portion of the former 
kingdom are rent by tripartite civil 
feuds, the factions being the old gov- 
ernment, of Majority Socialists; the 
Soviet party, which got its inspiration 
from Russia and which drove the gov- 
ernment from Munich; and the Com- 
munists, who may be described as a 
German type of Bolshevists. 

Saxony also became involved in 
grave disorder. Herr Neuring, the War 
Minister of the Saxon Government, 
was brutally butchered in the streets 
of Dresden on April 12 by mutinous 
soldiers to whom he had refused a 
hearing in which they wished to pro- 
test against his order that wounded 
soldiers in hospitals should receive only 
peace-time pay. This was followed by 
a Communist uprising, which drove the 
Government troops from the city; na- 
tional troops were hurried thither from 
Berlin, and a state of siege was pro- 
tlaimed thruout Saxony. By April 13 
the Communists seemed to have been 
checked, if not crushed. 

A Soviet republic was reported to 
have been established without blood- 
shed in Brunswick on April 12. 


Disorders in 
Germany 


Intercourse The Allied governments 
withGermany April 14 authorized 

the resumption of pos- 
tal and telegraphic services between 
neutral countries and Germany, to a 
limited extent, in otder to facilitate the 
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Haemaekers in The Bystander 


A PARABLE OF CAUSE AND EFFECT 
“The ill-defined but yet certain figure of beaten Pan-Germanism ever looms behind the great and 
cruel beast of Bolshevism. Let us beware lest, in the overwhelming aspect of the monster, we 
lose sight of the fiend who drove and still drives him on” 


operation of the food supply arrange- 
ments which were made recently. It 
was recognized that Germany could not 
export the goods with which she is to 
pay for her food unless she were per- 
mitted thus to communicate with her 
prospective customers. The Allies will 
maintain a censorship over such inter- 
course. 


The Korean 
Troubles 


Demonstrations of Kor- 
eans in favor of the 
restoration of that coun- 
try’s independence have become so wide- 
spread and influential as to involve 
nearly all the country and to lead to 
some violence. The Japanese Govern- 
ment has sent six more regiments to 
reénforce its garrisons there, and have 
arrested five American missionaries on 
charges of complicity in the attempted 
revolution. 


Strikes and The industrial prob- 
Rumors of Strikes lem is without ques- 
.tion the most seri- 
ous that will engage the attention of 
the people of the United States—to say 
nothing of the world—in the recon- 
struction period. There is strong proba- 
bility that something of unprecedented 
interest and value for the future rela- 
tions of capital and labor will come 
out of the Peace Conference itself. But 
the problem, as exprest in individual 
cases, cannot wait. Already there are 
strikes and threatenings of strikes in 
many important industries here. 


Last week the girl telephone opera- 
tors of all the New England States ex- 
cept Connecticut struck for higher 
wages. The strike is of unusual char- 
acter, since the employer is not a pri- 
vate corporation or concern, but the 
United States Government. The tele- 
phone lines, like the telegraph and cable 
lines, are being operated by the Post 
Office Department. 

The crux of the matter is not at the 
present moment the question whether 
the wage increase shall be granted or 
not, since no answer has yet been given 
by the Postmaster General or any of 
his subordinates. The demand of the 
operators has not been presented in the 
manner required by the Post Office De- 
partment. The Postmaster General in- 
sists that a regular procedure shall be 
followed; but the operators refuse to 
follow it. The demands of the workers, 
says Mr. Burleson, should be presented 
to the general manager of the New 
England Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, who will refer them to the oper- 
ating board in New York, from whom 
they will go to the Wire Control Board 
in Washington, whose recommendation 
will finally be passed on by the Post- 
master General. The operators are 
ready to submit their demands to the 
New England general manager pro- 
vided they are first assured that he is 
authorized to act upon them himself 
with finality. Apparently, however, they 
prefer to strike rather than to go thru 
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the complicated process insisted upon 
by the Government. 

On the day after the strike began Mr. 
Burleson issued a statement which 
seemed to indicate that it would not 
be merely a question of procedure which 
would separate the department and the 
operators, but one of the substance of 
the workers’ demands themselves. The 
Postmaster General said: 


The Post Office Department, whose first 
responsibility is to the public, does not feel 
free to grant wage increases, which must 
be paid for by the public which uses the 
services, without carefully inquiring into 
the relation between revenues and expend- 
itures. If the expenditures are increased 
beyond the point where the revenues no 
longer yield a fair return upon the invest- 
ment, either efficiency of the service must 
be lowered or else the charges to the public 
must be increased. In the public interest 
ordinary business caution must be observed. 

During the period of Government manage- 
ment, the Post Office Department feels that 
it cannot grant wage increases merely upon 
demand from the employees. A strike on 
the part of employees working for the Gov- 
ernment is not permissible. Sound public 
opinion can always be depended upon to 
secure for them absolute justice. It must 
always be kept in mind that a strike can- 
not be successful without public approval. 
The employees should realize that the pub- 
lic interest is involved and should return 
to work at once upon the assurance. that 
their demands will be carefully investigated 
to determine whether increased wages can 
be granted without impairment of the finan- 
cial stability of the companies. If the in- 
creases they ask prove to be just and rea- 
sonable, the increases will be granted in 
any event, even tho, in order to continue 
efficient service, the charges to the public 
must be increased. But the public interest 
cannot be sacrificed upon the mere demand 
of any set of employees. 

If the employees will submit their de- 
mands to the general manager and return 
to work, they have the assurance of the 
Government that they will be dealt with 
fairly. If they continue to disregard the 
public interest, the publie will be less likely 
to give the employees the support neces- 
sary to warrant favorable Government ac- 
tion 


There is one sentence in Mr. Burle- 
son’s statement which is of particular 
interest as raising a fundamental ques- 
tion of the rights of workers in Gov- 
ernment employ. “A strike on the part 
of employees working for the Govern- 


ment,” says the Postmaster General, “‘is ° 


not permissible.” The question which 
this assertion raises becomes of the 
most acute importance at a time like 
this when the Government operation of 
railroads, telegraphs and _ telephones 
has so enormously increased the number 
of workers in Government employ. 

Meanwhile, permissible or not, the 
strike is on; and there are rumors that 
it is only the prelude to similar strikes 
of telephone operators all over the 
country. 


For eleven weeks 
a strike of textile 
workers in the 
mills at Lawrence has been going on 
with no apparent prospect of coming 
to an end. The demand of the workers 
is for a 48 hour week instead of a 54 
hour week as at present is the case, 
but with no reduction in pay. The slo- 
gan of the strikers, which they wear 
on buttons and cards and display in all 
kinds of ways, is “48-54.” The pres- 
ent form of the workers’ demand came 
about in a curious way. They originally 
asked only for the 48 hour week, which 


“48-54” and 
Union Recognition 














Stinson in Dayton Daily News. 
—AND THEY WONDER WHY HE TURNS 
TO ANARCHY 


is, of course, the equivalent of the eight 
hour day. The mill owners called their 
attention to the fact that if they only 
worked 48 hours in a week they would 
receive six hours less pay than they 
were then getting. Thereupon the work- 
ers revised their demand to include no 
reduction in pay for the shortened 
hours of work. One of the representa- 
tives of the workers:‘tells the story 
thus: “The mill men practically edu- 
cated the men to the fact that they 
wanted 48 hours of work and 54 hours 
of pay, and then the strikers came out 
and asked for it.” Another representa- 
tive declared his belief that if the em- 














Western Newspaper Unton 
THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF LITHUANIA 


The Lithuanians, who are struggling to estab- 
lish an independent republic, elected as first 
president of the Provisional Government on 
April 4 Anthony Smetona, one of the leaders in 
the republican movement and thruout the war 
a strong opponent to the German occupation. 
Mr. Smetona was editor of Lietuvos Aidas, the 
official organ of the Lithuanian State Council; 
the paper was supprest for refusing to print 
communications from Berlin and afterward sup- 
prest again by the Bolsheviks. The Lithuanians 
claim a territory of 583,000 square miles with a 
population of more than six million. They are 
opposed to union with any of their neighbors, 
Poland, Russia or Prussia 


ployers had not called the workers’ at- 
tention to this fact, but had granted the 
shorter hours without comment, the 
workers would have accepted the 4& 
hour work with the corresponding re- 
duction of pay. “I think,” he said, “that 
the mill men tried to hurt the 48 hour 
week.” 

After the strike had been going on 
for ten weeks an investigation was un- 
dertaken by the Massachusetts State 
Board of Conciliation and Arbitration. 
The inquiry was begun at the direction 
of Governor Coolidge, after the mill 
owners had refused to submit the mat- 
ter to arbitration. 

In Brooklyn last week a controversy 
between the managers of the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company and the em- 
ployees of its elevated and subway 
lines nearly resulted in a strike, but 
decisive action was postponed by an 
appeal from Mayor Hylan, of New 
York, for a conference between the two 
parties involved. The B. R. T. is under 
a receiver appointed by a Federal 
court, and here again the relationship 
of the Government to a dispute between 
capital and labor is involved. The re- 
ceiver, former Secretary of War Lind- 
ley M. Garrison, has refused to treat 
with the representatives of a union to 
which only a part of the employees be- 
long. Mr. Garrison declared that any 
committee professing to represent B. R. 
T. employees must be selected by al! 
the employees or at least in an elec- 
tion at which all employees have an op 
portunity to vote. 

This position was upheld by Justice 
Mayer -of the United States District 
Court, who had appointed Mr. Garrison 
as receiver. A hearing was held by 
Judge Mayer at which the employees 
were encouraged to state frankly thei? 
grievances, the Justice assuring the 
men that since the court was the pres- 
ent owner of the property they had 
every right to address their grievances 
to it. 

The disagreement in Brooklyn raises 
again the question of the recognition 
of a union which extends beyond the 
limits of the industrial organization in 
question, and which at the same time 
does not include all of the workers in 
the organization itself. Mr. Garrison’s 
position, upheld by the Federal Judge. 
is a definite negative to the contention 
for the right to such recognition. In a 
letter replying to a communication 
from the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees 
of America, the Federal receiver made 
this perfectly clear. He said: 

All agreements at any time made with 
our employees should cover all of the meu 
in similar employment, whether they are 
members of the union or not. . . . The 
management will not deal with any out- 
side organization, whether the same 
. . . YFeligious, patriotic, benevolent, po- 
litical or labor. It will always be ready te 


deal with its employees directly thru com 
mittees selected by the employees. 


The union representatives also com- 
plain that the union members are dis- 
criminated against because of their 
membership. They were assured by 
Judge Mayer that the discrimination, 
if there had been any, would not be 
permitted to continue. 
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:, New York City is con- 
pe ir. —— fronted with an ap- 

palling problem in the 
elimination of the illicit traffic in habit- 
forming drugs and in the treatment of 
those who are addicted to their use. The 
distressing facts have been brought to 
light by a campaign undertaken by Fed- 
eral and city officials against those who 
are selling the drugs to victims of the 
drug habit in violation of the law. The 
campaign began with the arrest by in- 
ternal revenue officers of six physicians 
and four druggists charged with viola- 
tions of the Harrison anti-drug act. 
When the fact of the arrests became 
known, other illicit dealers evidently 
took fright and refused to sell further 
doses to their former customers. 

It was found necessary for the city 
authorities to take care of the patients 
of the physicians who were arrested 
as well as those other victims of the 
habit whose source of supply was shut 
off thru the fear of those who had been 
supplying them. A clinic of the Board 
of Health supplied to the drug addicts 
who came to them the minimum doses 
which the law permits and which are 
considered indispensable by medical 
science if the slave of the habit is to 
he saved from extreme suffering and 
put on the road to a cure. 

Before the hour when the clinic 
opened a long line of unfortunate drug 
users were waiting, and 132 of them 
applied for narcotics in the first ninety 
minutes after the doors were opened. 
In seven hours of the day almost 700 
were given the dose that would give 
them relief from the terrible craving. 

The Health Commissioner has said 
that there are between one and two 
hundred thousand narcotic users in 
New York City. In the cellar of one 
drug store were found something like 
100,000 prescriptions for habit-forming 
drugs, all issued and filled illegally dur- 
ing the past year; in another store 50,- 
00 were discovered. 

A report of the New York City 
Parole Commission declares that in the 
first draft for the National Army there 
were found 80,000 drug users all of 
whom were of course rejected. In New 
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York City alone there were 8000, in 
the draft ages. 

The problem is, of course, not confined 
to New York City, since only 10 per 
cent of the drug users found among the 
drafted men were from that city. 

There are two aspects of the case 
that demand governmental attention 
and public action. The one is the en- 
forcement of the law against the sale 
of the drugs; the other is the cure of 
those who have become addicted to the 
habit. There is danger in stopping the 
supply of the drugs to the users with- 
out making an attempt to cure the crav- 
ing, since an unsatisfied desire for a 
drug is provocative of other forms of 
vice and of crime. 


In the five months since 
the signing of the armis- 
tice 686,114 American sol- 
diers have sailed for home. On April 
8 there were in the American Army a 
few less than two million men, of whom 
1,326,525 were in the A. E. F., a total 
of 1,607,281 officers and men have been 
discharged. The process of demobiliza- 
tion has gone on with much greater 
rapidity than it did in either the Civil 
War or the Spanish-American War. 
General March, the army’s Chief of 
Staff, has furnished the following com- 
parison: 


In the Civil War the volunteer army of 
the United States reached its highest fig- 
ure on April 30, 1865, on which date its 
strength was 1,034,064 officers and men. 
The number of regulars in the service or 
that date has been computed at 26,898 of- 
ficers and men. The muster out of the 
troops began on May 1, 1865, following the 
surrender of the Confederate armies, and 
lasted until November 1, 1866, on which 
date the demobilization was practically 
completed, with 1,023,021 men mustered 
out, a few volunteers being retained in the 
service until December 20, 1867. We have 
mustered out, as you see, in three months 
more than the entire number mustered out 
of the armies in the Civil War, extending 
for a period of over a year. 

In the Spanish-American War the great- 

est strength was reached on August 31, 
898, on which date it included 216,256 
officers and men. The armistice was signed 
on August 12, 1898. The muster out began 
on September 5, 1898, and lasted until 
June 22, 1899, on which date 179,397 of- 
ficers and men were mustered out. Some 
volunteer organizations were held in the 
Philippines until November 23, 1899. The 
muster out of the entire army in the war 
with Spain consumed, as you see, more 
than a year. We must have mustered out 
in the first month of our demobilization 
more than that entire force. 

In the demobilization of the present army 
the figures are quite striking, due to the 
fact that such a portion of our forces has 
been overseas. In the other cases they were 
largely in the United States. 


General March has given other inter- 
esting figures, showing the length of 
front held by the different Allied arm- 
ies when the fighting stopped. Belgium 
held 25 miles, or 6 per cent of the whole 
western front; France held 220 miles, 
or 55 per cent; Great Britain held 70 
miles, or 18 per cent; while the United 
States held 83 miles, or 21 per cent. 
This was for the American army slight- 
ly less than it had held a month pre- 
viously, when the American forces oc- 
cupied 23 per cent of the whole. 

Further figures furnished by the 
Chief of Staff provide a comparison be- 


Getting the 
Boys Home 


‘tween the percentage of casualties dur- 


ing the great Argonne-Meuse offensive 


and the percentages in some of the 
great battles of the Civil War. They 
are as follows: the battle of Shiloh, 
24 per cent; the battle of Murfreesboro, 
23 per cent; the battle of Gettysburg, 
20 per cent; the battle of Chickamauga, 
28 per cent; the Argonne-Meuse ad- 
vance, 18.3 per cent. 


It is officially announced 
The Last of from Mexico City that 

Zapata General Emiliano Zapata 
has been killed by government forces. 
Zapata, who had been the rebel leader 
in southern Mexico, his hand against 
every man and almost every man’s hand 
against him, had been hiding in an in- 
accessible part of the mountain region 
of the State of Morelos since the Gov- 
ernment troops had pacified the rest of 
that state. He was hunted out and killed 
by an expedition under the command of 
General Guajardo. _ 

Zapata has been for nine years a pic- 
turesquely brutal figure in the Mexi- 
can drama. He was called the Attila of 
the South. Apparently he well deserved 
the name. He terrorized all the south- 
ern states of Mexico, until Morelos, his 
native state, which had once been a 
prosperous region, noted for its sugar 
production, was as thoroly devastated 
as Belgium or northern France. The 
ostensible purpose of his rebellion, be- 
gun in 1909, was to give rights to land 
to the Indians; but the net result of it 
was to turn valuable sugar mills, giv- 
ing employment to thousands of In- 
dians, into piles of ruins. 

At three different times during the 
past ten years Zapata and his followers 
were in control of Mexico City, but 
never for long. For a short time in 1914 
Zapata and Villa were in alliance 
against Huerta; but they were too much 
alike to continue to agree. His lead- 
ership was based on his personal prow- 
ess and ruthlessness and on his plan to 
put the Indians in power, as opposed 
to the Spanish or part-Spanish ruling 
classes. His presence in the south was 
a constant menace to the capital of 
Mexico; and the Carranza government 
has been campaigning against him for 
at least three years. A month ago his 
stronghold was reported captured by 
the government forces. 
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OR the first time 

in the history of 

America, repre- 

sentatives of the 
plain people control the 
machinery of government, 
free from the interfer- 
ence of corporation law- 
yers or agents of the great 
special interests, and the 
result is that after the 
present Assembly _ ad- 
journs North Dakota will 
be generations ahead of 
any other American state 
in the character of its 
laws governing industry, 
labor, revenue, education, 
and even court procedure. 
Most significant of all, 
North Dakota will be the 





ponents explain the ini- 
tials—and Townley is an 
agitator and organizer of 
no small ability. He is a 
speaker who captures the 
emotions and minds of 
thousands of farmers at a 
picnic on the prairies 
much as Whitefield and 
the other old-time revival- 
ists swayed their audi- 
ences, and he has devised 
and now absolutely con- 
trols a political machine 
that Tammany’ might 
envy. Tall and lean, called 
“The Hawk” by his foes, 
and denounced by them in 
the most bitter terms, he 
has all the defects of his 








first state in the Union to 
place the sovereign pow- 
ers of the government in 
direct competition with 
the private profiteers who 
now monopolize the mar- 
kets on which the pro- 
ducers of this common- 
wealth depend for their 
living,” read a statement 
issued at Bismarck a few 
weeks ago by an official 
representative of the Non- 
Partizan League. 
“Democracy has 
vindicated, a revolution 
has been _ peacefully 
achieved on the prairies 
of North Dakota.” “A 
political millenium is just 
ahead for the farmers who 
make 85 per cent of the 
population of this great 
agricultural state.” “The 


been 


and emancipated themselves 
from the control of ‘Big Biz.’” 
“The blood-suckers of capital- 
ism, the kept press, the political 
gangsters, have all been routed.” 
“The star of North Dakota 
leads all the rest.” “One state in 
the Union has been made safe 
for democracy” 

Thus did the leaders of the 
Non-Partizan League congratu- 
late the members of the North 
Dakota Legislature when at the 
close of the session a short time 
ago the halls of the capitol at 
Bismarck rang with cheers and 
jubilee. While the movie opera- 
tors made reel upon reel of pic- 
tures, to be used in other states 
for propaganda purposes, the 
legislators, and many of their 
constituents from all over the 
state, celebrated the completion 
of such a program of radical 
and reformatory legislation as 
never before has been assembled 
in a single American common- 
wealth. 

This phenomenal overturn is 
the outcome of a campaign 
which began four years ago 
with one man and a flivver— 
which he did not own. But the 
man was Arthur C. Townley— 
“After Cash” is the way his op- 
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Signing one of the league bills—Governor Lynn J. Frazier, whom 
the Non-Partizan League has twice elected to govern North Dakota 


THE PEOPLE’S CZAR 
IN NORTH DAKOTA 


And the Machine that 
Makes the Laws 

to Suit the Farmers 
BY F. LAURISTON BULLARD 


Mr. Bullard has just returned from North Dakota, where, as 
he says, he “spent some time watching the ‘machine’ of the 
Non-Partizan League put thru the program of legislation 
which makes the state a sort of social experiment station” 
farmers have broken their bonds 














“After Cash” Townley, as his enemies call him, the 
founder and master of the North Dakota Non-Partizan 


League, 


“an autocracy 


for 


the sake of democracy” 


qualities; he is ‘dictatorial 
and temperamental, he 
changes his mind with 
startling abruptness, he 
cares not a jot for con- 
sistency. Well under forty 
and twice a bankrupt, he 
appeared at the opportune 
time and in his borrowed 
car started a movement 
which swept over the 
state, and down the Red 
River Valley into Minne- 
sota, and over the borders 
into other adjacent states, 
with the rapidity and in- 
tensity of a prairie fire. 
Whatever of personal 
ambition may have en- 
tered into the origin of 
the league, it never could 
have become the power it 
is today had it not made 
its appeal to men who 
long had smarted under 
grievances many of which even 
its enemies pronounce genuine. 
North Dakota is a state of a 
single industry, the growing and 
marketing of grain. Practically 
all the harvest is sold in the 
Twin Cities and Duluth. The 
growers believe that clever 
manipulation by mill men, ele- 
vator men, railroads and grain 
brokers, deprives them year 
after year of millions of dollars 
which ought to find a home in 
North Dakota pockets. Most of 
the farms are mortgaged, in the 
aggregate to more than $27,000,- 
000. The bankers finance the 
farmers thru a large part of the 
year, and the notes always fall 
due at harvest time. To pay, the 
farmer must sell his crop when 
the market price for wheat is 
lowest, and he believes it is kept 
low by artificial means, and that 
the prices of everything he has 
to buy are kept high in the same 
arbitrary fashion. But the great 
cause of complaint has to do 
with the marketing of wheat. 
Thru various schemes for dock- 
ing and grading, the farmers 
believe that year after year the 
mills manage to buy from them 
a superior crop at inferior 
prices. Sometimes the “mag- 
nates” [Continued on page 148 
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oe BACK FROM.A WAR OF WATCHFUL WAITING 
Our Victory Fleet of a hundred warships came into New York harbor on April 15, signaling “Duty Completed.” In the proces- 
sion were thirteen of the big dreadnaughts that stood guard until the German fleet slunk out to surrender without firing a shot 
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A DEEP, DARK SECRET 


This is one of the latest type of U. S. submarines returned with our Victory 
Fleet from service in foreign waters. The disc-like planes can be adjusted 
at various angles, to alter or maintain the submarine’s position underseas 
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ALL ASHORE—FROM GOBS TO ADMIRAL 


“The men wanted their full two weeks of fun, so we got here in time to 
give it to them,” said Admiral Henry T. Mayo, commander of the fleet, in 
describing the speed test that brought the fleet in a day ahead of schedule 
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THE WORLD’S OUR COUNTER 


F you take a 
handful of 
straws and 


BY ATREUS VON SCHRADER Our 


chemical 
industry as a 





toss them in 
the air, and if 
each one of these 
straws flutters in 
the same direc- 
tion, it is safe to 
guess which way 
the wind is blow- 
ing. Which trite 
statement has a 
new significance 
for us. The 
straws of our in- 
dustries are be- 
ing carried on a 
strong trade-wind 
to far-off ports, 
and never in our 
history have 
there been so 
many straws r 
showing the way d 
for what the war - 
has brought us, 
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whole has grown 
and spread like 
the magic of its 
own art. In 1914 
we exported 
chemicals worth, 
roughly, half a 
billion dollars. 
Last year the fig- 
ure was $1,454,- 
000,000! In 1917 
the West Indies 
alone, a_ small 
market at our 
doors, imported 
American chemi- 
cals worth $6,- 
500,000, and 
Cuba, riding high 
on a wave of 
sugar -prosperity, 
is buying more 
and more. 

To go further 
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namely, a very 
large share of the 
world’s foreign 


One of our South American traders, the “Kroonland,” at the docks of Santos, Brazil 


afield; before 
1914 we con- 
trolled one com- 





trade. 

To be sure, this 
new business is 
thus far largely 
a matter of luck, 
for it requires no 
skill to sell goods 
when you are the 
only one having 
goods to sell, and 
that is the posi- 
tion the war gave 
us. But, and this 
is the point, a 
new foreign trade 
has come our 
way, and the op- 
portunity is ours 
to keep it. The 
competition of 
the other nations 
will be _ severe, 
but while they 
are making re- 
pairs we can 
drive our claim- 
stakes deep. 














modity in South 
Africa’s shop- 
ping-list — bak- 
ing powder! In 
1914 she bought 
chemicals to the 
tune of $23,000,- 
000. In 1916, 
$32,036,000, and 
we had begun to 
sell her more 
than baking-pow- 
der. 

Germany is 
said to have, 
packed and boxed 
and ready for 
shipment, large 
supplies of chem- 
icals with which 
she purposes to 
flood the foreign 
markets when 
peace is declared. 
With these chem- 
icals are high 
piles of catalogs, 
printed in French 








To return to 
our straws; let 
us take a handful 
and follow them. 
In the year 1608 the Jamestown 
Settlement shipped to England a 
eargo of “trials of pitch, tar, 
glass, frankincense and soap-ashes,” 
our first export of manufactured 
goods, and the birth of the Amer- 
ican chemical industry. Modern war is 
based on chemistry; so is modern com- 
merce, and so was a large part of Ger- 
many’s mercantile success. Take one 
chemical item, coal-tar, and coal-tar 
dyes. For forty years this pivotal in- 
dustry was almost the sole property of 
the Germans. The pre-war manufacture 
of these dyes amounted to about $100,- 
000,000 a year, a small sum, but the 
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Among the made-in-A merica goods in this South American store one finds coffee grinders, 
Favor stoves, South Bend plows, Yale locks, Sapolin, bicycles and machinery of all kinds 


entire textile industry, for instance, de- 
pended upon dyes, and the Germans 
controlled them. Here is one of our 
straws that is going to break the Ger- 
man camel’s back. In 1914 we made 
five coal-tar dyes, and bought three 
hundred from Germany. In 1917 we had 
eighty-one dye-making plants, and our 
output for that year was worth $57,- 
000,000. This spells more than our own 
independence, for in 1917 we sold to 
Brazil more than a million dollars 
worth of American dyes, and Brazil had 
been completely dependent upon Ger- 
many. Here is a new field for us, and 
a new market. 


and English. It is 
obvious that Ger- 
many will do her 
best, and worst, 
to regain her lost place. But we are in 
the field, and we can hold it. 

Here is another item, preéminently 
an American development, machine- 
tools. The first was an automatic screw- 
machine used to make rifle-parts for 
the Union army during the Civil War. 
We made the first, and have always 
made the most. Germany copied our 
models, and had a huge export trade in 
them. It was her pleasant custom to 
test a foreign market with an Ameri- 
can sample, a lathe, or drill, or milling- 
machine, or what not, and, if she found 
a ready sale, make the article herself. 

When the war began, we enlarged 
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our factories to supply machine-tools 
to the Allies, and when we entered the 
war, we made yet more for ourselves. 
In 1913 our output amounted to $100,- 
000,000 worth, of which we exported 
only 16 per cent, nearly all to Europe. 
Two years ago our exports, at pre-war 
prices, came to $56,000,000, and last 
year the $100,000,000 total was multi- 
plied by four. With the war won, we 
shall have a surplus of machine-tools 
for export of perhaps $150,000,000 
worth. 

Here again the war has built up our 
production and provided us markets 
for what our own industries do not 
need. When Germany and Austria were 
put out of the running, 


with American machine-made tools. 
She spent $3192 in 1913, and $119,- 
245 in 1917. India, Japan and the 
Dutch East Indies have all be- 
come equally good customers of 
ours, and they are all new markets. 
Further, Belgium and northern France 
must be completely reéquipt with ma- 
chinery before they can take up life 
again. Railways, mills, factories, mines, 
everything has been destroyed and must 
be rebuilt. This work cannot be done 
without machine-tools in large numbers 
—and we are, for all practical pur- 
poses, the proprietor of the only store 
that has them. Our surplus of $150,- 
000,000 worth should sell twice over. 


Let us take the grimy and romantic 
matter of coal, which is the basis of all 
industry. American coal won the war, 
for it turned the wheels in ten thou- 
sand factories, it hauled trainloads of 
munitions, and drove the ships that car- 
ried our men to the battle line. The 
war-time demands for coal have showed 
us that we can produce more coal than 
we need; in other words, we have it for 
export, while the Old World is suffering 
for it. France, before the war, mined 
40,000,000 tons a year, and imported 
20,000,000 more, but not from us. Now 
her richest mines, in the north, have 
been looted and dynamited and flooded 
by the Germans, and will be barren for 

five years. Belgium 





their customers turned to 
us; for instance, Norway’s 
purchase of American 
machine-tools was $80,000 
in 1913, and two years ago 
it was nearly five times as 
great. In the same period 
Denmark, going in heavily 
for the manufacture of 
cream-separators and 
typewriters, quadrupled 
her imports. Spain outdid 
them both, for her order 
of $100,000 in 1913 was 
almost exactly sixteen 
times that sum in 1917. 
These were all German 
markets. So was South 
America, and our sister- 
continent has been buying 
heavily from us, adding a 
cipher to her total in the 
three years. Chile alone 
took nearly half a million 
dollars worth two years 
ago, whereas her best pre- 
vious record was less than 
$50,000. 

Even sleepy old China 
has awakened to the dan- 
ger of depending upon im- 








bought most of her coal 
from Germany, and she 
will not willingly buy in 
that market again. A 
large share of this foreign 
coal trade belongs to us 
by right of our vast sup- 
plies. We have never ex- 
ported coal, and last year 
we mined 689,625,000 
tons! Our ships can load, 
say, at Alabama ports, for 
the coal there lies close 
under the sod and is cheap 
to mine, and carry it 
direct to the French canal- 
barges for distribution to 
our sisterland. These same 
ships can bring back car- 
goes of potash from Al- 
sace, for we need potash, 
lots of it. A great com- 
merce in coal is ours, if we 
have the wit to take it. 
It is not a _ pleasant 
truth to dwell upon, but it 
is the truth that, prior to 
the war, we were only 
third among the merchant 
nations of the world. Eng- 
land held first place easily, 








ported machinery, and has 


begun to make her own— Loading 
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sugar 


for Europe aboard a_ steamer at 


and Germany was second, 


New York [Continued on page 151 
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The harbor of Callao, Peru, one of the busy southern ports that is rapidly becoming an important market 


for American goods 





THE RACE FOR RUBBER 
Another Story of Creative Chemistry _ 


HERE is one law that 

regulates all animate and 

inanimate things. It is 

formulated in various 
ways, for instance: 

Running down a hill is easy. In 
Latin it reads, facilis descensus 
Averni. Herbert Spencer calls it 
the dissolution of definite coher- 
ent heterogeneity into indefinite 
incoherent homogeneity. Mother 
Goose expresses it in the fable 
of Humpty Dumpty, and the busi- 
ness man extracts the moral as, 
“You can’t unscramble an egg.” 
The theologician calls it the 
dogma of natural depravity. The 
physicist calls it the second law 
of thermodynamics. Clausius for- 
mulates it as “The entropy of the 
world tends toward a maximum.” 
It is easier to smash up than to 
build up. Children find that this 
is true of their toys; the Bolshe- 
viki have found that it is true of 
a civilization. So, too, the chemist 
knows analysis is easier than 
synthesis and that creative chem- 
istry is the highest branch of © s 
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FOREST RUBBER 
Compare this tropical tangle and gnarled 
trunk with the straight tree and cleared 
ground of the plantation. At the foot of 
the trunk are cups collecting rubber juice 
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in the forest the latex is coagulated in a primitive way 
by patiently pouring it over a stick revolving over a 
smoky fi 


fire 


This explains why chemists discov- 
ered how to take rubber apart over 
sixty years before they could find out 
how to put it together. The first is easy. 
Just put some raw rubber into a re- 
tort and heat it. If you can stand the 
odor you will observe the caoutchouc 
decomposing and a benzine-like liqu'd 
distilling over. This is called “isoprene.” 
Any Freshman chemist could write the 
reaction for this operation. It is simply 

C,H, 2C,H, 
caoutchoue isoprene 

That is, one molecule of the gum 
splits up into two molecules of the 
liquid. It is just as easy to write the 
reaction in the reverse directions, as 
2 isoprene ~ 1 caoutchouc, but nobody 
could make it go in that direction. 
Yet it could be done. It had been done. 
But the man who did it did not know 
how he did it and could not do it again. 
Professor Tilden in May, 1892, read a 
paper before the Birmingham Philoso- 
phical Society in which he said: 

I was surprized a few weeks ago at 
finding the contents of the bottles contain- 
ing isoprene from turpentine’ entirely 
changed in appearance. In place of a lim- 
pid, colorless liquid the bottles contained 
a dense sirup in which were floating sev- 
eral large masses of a yellowish color. 
Upon examination this turned out to be 
India rubber. 

But neither Professor Tilden nor any 
one else could repeat this accidental 
metamorphosis. It was tantalizing for 
the world was willing to pay $200,000,- 
000 a year for rubber and the forests 
of the Amazon and Congo were failing 
to meet the demand. A large share of 
these millions would have gone to any 
chemist who could find out how to make 
synthetic rubber and make it cheaply 
enough. With such a reward of fame 


until it forms a large black 
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and fortune the competition 
among chemists was intense. It 
took the form of an international 
contest in which England and 
Germany were neck and neck. The 
English, who had been beaten by 
the Germans in the dye business 
where they had the start, were 
determined not to lose in this. 
Prof. W. H. Perkin, of Manches- 
ter University, was one of the 
most eager, for he was inspired 
by a personal grudge against the 
Germans as well as by patriotism 
and scientific zeal. It was his 
father who had, fifty years be- 
fore, discovered mauve, the first 
of the anilin dyes, but England 
could not hold the business and 
its rich rewards went over to 
Germany. So in 1909 a corps of 
chemists set to work under Pro- 
fessor Perkin in the Manchester 
laboratories to solve the problem 
of synthetic rubber. What rea- 
gent could be found that would 
reverse the reaction and convert 
the liquid isoprene into the solid 


lump Tubber? It was discovered, by 
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PLANTATION RUBBER 
This spiral cut draws off the milk as com- 
pletely and quickly as possible without 
harming the tree. The man is pulling off 
a strip of coagulated rubber that clogs it 
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accident, we may say, but it 





should be understood that 
such advantageous  acci- 
dents happen only to those 
who are working for them 
and know how to utilize 
them. In July, 1910, Dr. 
Matthews, who had charge 
of the research, set some 
isoprene to drying over 
metallic sodium, a common 
laboratory method of free- 
ing a liquid from the last 
traces of water. In Septem- 
ber he found that the flask 
was filled with a solid mass 
of real rubber instead of 
the volatile colorless liquid 
he had put into it. 

Twenty years before the 
discovery would have been 
useless, for sodium was then 
a rare and costly metal, a 
little of it in a sealed glass 
tube being passed around 
the chemistry class once a 
year as a curiosity, or a 
tiny bit cut off and dropt in 
water to see what a fuss it 
made. But nowadays metal- . 
lic sodium is cheaply pro- 
duced by the aid of elec- 
tricity. The difficulty lay 
rather in the cost of the 
raw material, isoprene. In 
industrial chemistry it is 





the side. In the transforma- 
tion of this colorless liquid 
into soft rubber two of the 
double linkages break and 
so permit the two chains of 
4 C’s to unite to form one 
ring of eight. If you have 
ever played ring-around- 
rosy you will get the idea. 
In a former article I ex- 
plained that the anilin dyes 
are built up upon the ben- 
zene ring of six carbon 
atoms. The rubber ring con- 
sists of eight at least and 
probably more. Any sub- 
stance containing that pecu- 
liar carbon chain with two 
double links C=—C—C=C 
can double up—polymerize 
the chemist calls it—into a 
rubber-like substance. So we 
may have many kinds of 
rubber, some of which may 
prove to be more useful 
than that which happens to 
be found in nature. 

With the structural for- 
mula of Harries as a clue 
chemists all over the world 
plunged into the problem 
with renewed hope. The 
famous Bayer dye works at 
Elberfeld took it up and 
there in August, 1909, Dr. 








not sufficient that a thing 
can be made; it must be 
made to pay. Isoprene could 
be obtained from turpentine, but this 
was too expensive and limited in supply. 
It would merely mean the destruction 
of pine forests instead of rubber forests. 
Starch was finally decided upon as the 
best material, since this can be obtained 
for about a cent a pound from potatoes, 
corn and many other sources. Here, 
however, the chemist came to the end 
of his rope and had to call the bacteri- 
ologist to his aid. The splitting of the 
starch molecule is too big a job for 
man; only the lower organisms, the 
yeast plant, for example, know enough 
to do that. Owing perhaps to the entente 
cordiale a French biologist was called 
into the combination, Professor Fern- 
bach, of the Pasteur Institute, and after 
eighteen months’ hard work he dis- 
covered a process of fermentation by 
which a large amount of fusel oil can 
be obtained from any starchy stuff. 
Hitherto the aim in fermentation and 
distillation had been to obtain as small 
a proportion of fusel oil as possible, for 
fusel oil is a mixture of the heavier 
alcohols, all of them more poisonous 
and malodorous than common alcohol. 
But here, as has often happened in the 
history of industrial chemistry, the by- 
product turned out to be more valuable 
than the product. From fusel oil by the 
use of chlorine isoprene can be pre- 
pared, so the chain was complete. 

But meanwhile the Germans had 
been making equal progress. In 1905 
Prof. Karl Harries, of Berlin, found 
out the name of the caoutchouc mole- 
cule. This discovery was to the chem- 
ists what the architect’s plan of a house 
is to the builder. They knew then what 
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In making garden hose the rubber is formed into a tube by the 
machine on the right and coiled on 


the table to 


they were trying to construct and could 
go about their task intelligently. 

Mark Twain said that he could under- 
stand something about how astron- 
omers could measure the distance of the 
planets, calculate their weights and so 
forth, but he never could see how they 
could find out their names even with 
the largest telescopes. This is a joke 
in astronomy but it is not in chemistry. 
For when the chemist finds out the 
structure of a compound he gives it a 
name which means that. The stuff came 
to be called “caoutchouc,” because that 
was the way the Spaniards of Colum- 
bus’s time caught the Indian word 
“cahuchu.” When Dr. Priestley called 
it “India rubber” he told merely where 
it came from and what it was good for. 
But when Harries named it “1-5- 
dimethyl-cyclo-octadien-1-5” any chem- 
ist could draw a picture of it and 


‘ give a guess as to how it could be made. 


Even a person without any knowledge 
of chemistry can get the main point of 
it by merely looking at this diagram: 


ISOPRENE turns into CAOUTCHOUC 

I have dropt the 16 H’s or hydro- 
gen atoms of the formula for 
simplicity’s sake. They simply hook 
on wherever they can. You will 
see that the isoprene consists of a 
chain of four carbon atoms (represent- 
ed by the C’s) with an extra carbon on 


Fritz Hofmann worked out 
a process for the convert- 
ing of pure isoprene into 
rubber by heat. Then in 
1910 Harries happened upon the same 
sodium reaction at Matthews, but when 
he came to get it patented he found 
that the Englishman had beaten him to 
the patent office by a few weeks. 

This Anglo-German rivalry came to 
a dramatic climax in 1912 at the great 
hall of the College of the City of New 
York when Dr. Carl Duisberg, of the 
Elberfeld factory, delivered an address 
on the latest achievements of the chemi- 
cal industry before the Eighth—and the 
last for a long time—lInternational 
Congress of Applied Chemistry. Duis- 
berg insisted upon talking in German 
altho more of his auditors would have 
understood him in English. He laid full 
emphasis upon German achievements 
and cast doubt upon the claim of “the 
Englishman Tilden” to have prepared 
artificial rubber in the eighties. Perkin, 
of Manchester, confronted him with his 
new process for making rubber from 
potatoes but Duisberg countered by 
proudly displaying two automobile tires 
made of synthetic rubber with which 
he had made a thousand mile run. 

The intense antagonism between the 
British and German chemists at this 
congress was felt by all present, but 
we did not foresee that in two years 
from that date they would be engaged 
in manufacturing poison gas to fire at 
one another. It was, however, realized 
that more was at stake than persona! 
reputation and national prestige. Un- 
der pressure of the new demand for 
automobiles the price of rubber jumped 
from $1.25 to $3 a pound in 1910, and 
millions had been invested in planta- 
tions. If Professor Perkin was right 


the left 
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when he told the congress that by his 
process rubber could he made for less 
than 25 cents a pound it meant that 
these plantations would go the way of 
the indigo plantations when the Ger- 
mans succeeded in making artificial] in- 
digo. If Dr. Duisberg was right when 
he told the congress that synthetic rub- 
ber would “certainly appear on the 
market in a very short time,” it meant 
that Germany in war or peace would 
become independent of Brazil in the 
matter of rubber as she had become 
independent of Chile in the matter of 
nitrates. 

As it turned out both scientists were 
too sanguine. Synthetic rubber has not 
proved capable of displacing natural 
rubber by underbidding it nor even of 
replacing natural rubber when this is 
shut out. When Germany was block- 
aded and the success of her armies de- 
pended on rubber, price was no object. 
Three Danish sailors who were caught 
by United States officials trying to 
smuggle dental rubber into Germany 
confest that they had been selling it 
there for gas masks at $73 a pound. The 
German gas masks in the latter part 
of the war were made without rubber 
and were frail and leaky. They could 
not have withstood the new gases which 
American chemists were preparing on 
an unprecedented scale. Every scrap of 
old rubber in Germany was saved and 
worked over and over and diluted w:th 
fillers and surrogates to the limit of 
elasticity. Spring tires were substituted 
for pneumatics. So it is evident that the 
supply of synthetic rubber could not 
have been adequate or satisfactory. 
Neither, on the other hand, have the 
British made a success of the Perkin 
process, altho they spent $200,000 on 
it in the first two years. But, of course, 
there was not the same necessity for it 
as in the case of Germany, for England 
had practically a monopoly of the 
world’s supply of natural rubber either 
thru owning plantations or controlling 
shipping. If rubber could not be manu- 
factured profitably in Germany when 
the demand was imperative and price 
no consideration it can hardly be ex- 
pected to compete with the natural 
under peace conditions. 

The problem of synthetic rubber has 
then been solved scientifically but not 
industrially. It can be made but cannot 
be made to pay. The difficulty is to find 
a cheap enough material to start with. 
We can make rubber out of potatoes— 
but potatoes have other uses. It would 
require more land and more valuable 
land to raise the potatoes than to raise 
the rubber. We can get isoprene by the 
distillation of turpentine—but why not 
bleed a rubber tree as well as a pine 
tree? Turpentine is neither cheap nor 
abundant enough. Any kind of wood, 
sawdust for instance, can be utilized 
by converting the cellulose over into 
sugar and fermenting this to alcohol, 
but the process is not likely to prove 
profitable. Petroleum when cracked up 
to make gasoline gives isoprene or other 
double-bond compounds that go over 
into some form of rubber. 

But the most interesting and most 
promising of all is the complete inor- 


_— 


ganic synthesis that dispenses with the 
aid of vegetation and starts with coal 
and lime. These heated together in the 
electric furnace form calcium carbide 
and this, as every automobilist knows, 
gives acetylene by contact with water. 
From this gas isoprene can be made 
and the isoprene converted into rubber 
by sodium, or acid or alkali or simp!e 
heating. Acetone, which is also made 
from acetylene, can be converted direct- 
ly into rubber by fuming sulfuric acid. 
This seems to have been the process 
chiefly used by the Germans during the 
war. Several carbide factories were de- 
voted to it. But the intermediate and by- 
products of the process, such as alcohol, 
acetic acid and acetone, were in as much 
demand for war purposes as rubber. 
The Germans made some rubber from 
pitch imported from Sweden. They also 
found a useful substitute in aluminum 
naphthenate made from Baku petro- 
leum, for it is elastic and plastic and 
can be vulcanized. 

So altho rubber can be made in many 
different ways it is not profitable to 
make it in any of them. We have to rely 
still upon the natural product but we 
can greatly improve upon the way 
nature produces it. When the call came 
for more rubber for the electrical and 
automobile industries the first attempt 
to increase the supply was to put pres- 
sure upon the natives to bring in more 
of the latex. As a consequence the trees 
were bled to death and sometimes also 
the natives. Don’t say that the Belgian 
atrocities are disproved because Sir 
Roger Casement was shot as an Irish 
traitor. Before Casement made his re- 
port on Congo atrocities The Inde- 
pendent had exposed them and pub- 
lished a photograph of a negro boy 
whose hand had been cut off for not 
bringing in enough rubber. At Putu- 
mayo on the upper Amazon the same 
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On account of the shortage of rubber 
the Germans were obliged to put stcel 
spring tires like this on their army trucks 








cause produced the same _ horrible 
effects. But no matter what cruelty was 
practised the tropical forests could not 
be made to yield a sufficient increase, so 
the cultivation of the rubber tree was 
begun by far-sighted men in Dutch 
Java, Sumatra and Borneo and in Brit- 
ish Malaya and Ceylon. 

Brazil feeling secure in the posses- 
sion of a natural monopoly made no 
effort to compete with these parvenus. 
It cost about as much to gather rubber 
from the Amazon forests as it did to 
raise it on a Malay plantation, that is, 
25 cents a pound. The Brazilian Govern- 
ment clapped on another 25 cents ex- 
port duty and spent the money lavishly. 
In 1911 the treasury of Para took in 
$2,000,000 from the rubber tax and 
a good share of the money was spent 
on a magnificent new theater at Manaos 
—not on setting out rubber trees. The 
result of this rivalry between the col- 
lector and the cultivator is shown by 
the fact that in the decade 1907-1917 
the world’s output of plantation rubber 
increased from 1000 to 204,000 tons, 
while the output of wild rubber de- 
creased from 68,000 to 53,000. Bes‘des 
this the plantation rubber is a cleaner 
and more even product, carefully coagu- 
lated by acetic acid instead of being 
smoked over a forest fire. It comes in 
pale yellow sheets instead of big black 
balls loaded with the dirt or sticks and 
stones that the honest Indian sometimes 
adds to make a bigger lump. What’s 
better, the man who milks the rubber 
trees on a plantation may live at home 
where-he can be decently looked after. 

The United States uses three-fourths 
of the world’s rubber output and grows 
none of it. What is the use of tropical 
possessions if we do not make use of 
them? The Philippines could grow all 
our rubber and keep a $300,000,000 
business under our flag. Santo Domingo, 
where Columbus first saw the savages 
playing with a rubber ball, is now 
under our supervision and could be en- 
riched by the industry. The Guianas, 
where the rubber tree was first studied. 
might be purchased. It is chiefly for 
lack of a definite colonial policy that our 
rubber industry, by far the largest in 
the world, has to be dependent upon 
foreign sources for all its raw material. 
Because the Philippines are likely to be 
cast off at any moment, American man- 
ufacturers are placing their plantations 
in the Dutch or British possessions. The 
Goodyear Company has secured a con- 
cession of 20,000 acres near Medan in 
Dutch Sumatra. 

While the United States is planning 
to relinquish its Pacific possessions the 
British have more than doubled their 
holdings in New Guinea by the acquisi- 
tion of Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, good 
rubber country. The British Malay 
States in 1917 exported over $100,000,- 
000 worth of plantation-growy rubber 
and could have sold more if shipping 
had not been short and production re- 
stricted. Fully 90 per cent of the cul- 
tivated rubber is now grown in British 
colonies or on British plantations in the 
Dutch East [Continued on page 155 
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VACATION TRAVEL 
The United States Railroad Administration 
Removes All Restrictions 


One year ago, under the pressure of war necessities, the public was 
requested to refrain from all unnecessary travel, and, under the stress of 
war conditions, the public was necessarily subjected to a great deal of 
inconvenience when it did have to travel. 


Now the war necessity is passed and it is the settled policy of the Rail- 
road Administration to do everything reasonably within its power to 
facilitate passenger travel and to make it more attractive. 


In furtherance of this policy, the Railroad Administration is entering 
upon a moderate program of advertising, to remind the people of the 
extraordinary opportunities for sight-seeing and for pleasure-seeking 
which our country affords—the National Parks, the seashores, the lakes, 
the mountains, the woods, and the many places of historic interest. 


The vacation season is approaching, and the time is at hand to plan 
for a change of scene, for rest and recreation. It will be the effort of the 
Railroad Administration to aid in such planning and to make your 
travel arrangements convenient and satisfying. 


The staff of the United States Railroad Administration will be glad to 
furnish illustrated booklets and provide necessary information as to fares, 
train service, etc. Such information may be obtained from the local Ticket 
Agent or the nearest Consolidated Ticket Office, or by addressing the 
Official Travel Information Bureau at 143 Liberty Street, New York; or 


646 Transportation Building, Chicago; or 602 Healy Building, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Every official and employee of the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration is a public servant. Call on them freely. 


\Wyewa ae 


Director General of Railroads 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE PEOPLE’S CZAR IN NORTH DAKOTA 


(Continued from page 188) 


discriminate against “frosted wheats,” 
“wheats slightly bleached by rains,” and 
“shrunken wheats”; again they adopt 
new classification grades, and frequent- 
ly they dock the grain, taking out 
of a 60-pound bushel “impurities” even 
up to 20 pounds, and yet shipping the 
dockage to Minneapolis at the farmer’s 
expense, and shipping it back again 
as mixt feed for stock to be 
sold to the very farmers who have 
grown it. Other items in the long bill 
of complaints have to do with discrim- 
inatory freight rates, and with unfair 
competition which stifles local milling 
and elevator enterprizes and leaves the 
foreign monopolies in absolute control 
of the field. 

More than once the farmers have 
tried to “liberate” themselves. Their 
Equity Codéperative Exchange organ- 
ized elevator associations in many 
places. But their grain would have to 
go thru the terminal elevators in Min- 
nesota where “Big Biz” still could mulct 
them of their just dues. Therefore the 
Equity put up a big terminal elevator 
at St. Paul, and in four years it reaped 
for its promoters a loss of $75,000, due, 
said the farmers, to a boycott by the big 
mill men. 

Out of these experiences came the 
state of mind which made possible the 
Non-Partizan League. Obviously, rea- 
soned the farmers, “Big Biz” is too 
strong for the Equity plan; only the 
power of the state can secure for us an 
honest market for our grain, honest 
protection against the railways, and a 
fair banking system. So, naturally 
enough, in the election of 1914 four 
voters of every five supported a propo- 
sition for the establishment of state- 
owned terminal elevators. Yet the legis- 
lators defied that overwhelming ma- 
jority of their constituency. The farm- 
ers sent a large delegation to the capi- 
tol to expostulate. 


freee occurred what in that agricul- 
tural state is now an historic inci- 
dent. Various versions of the story are 
current, but so many witnesses testify 
to the fact that it may be accepted as 
in substance true. A member named 
Twitchell, whose brother has been the 
minority leader in the session just 
closed, lost his temper and told the per- 
sistent farmers to “go home and slop 
their hogs and let the legislators attend 


to legislation.” And the delegates did 
go home, but before they left Bismarck 
they held a meeting in which their 
anger was fanned into a hot flame, and 
there and then they formed the little 
nucleus which now has expanded into 
the all-powerful league. Very likely 
the legislators were right. The farmers 
wanted then only:a small elevator cost- 
ing less than $100,000, too small proba- 
bly to have helped them much. But that 
slogan, “Slop your swine,” has become 
a rallying cry of priceless value to the 
promoters of the league movement, and 
for four years it has been heard on 
every platform, in every caucus, in 
every session of House and Senate. 

And just in the nick of time the lead- 
er, whom now they hail almost as a 
messiah, appeared and showed them 
how to take possession of the Republi- 
can party and the governmental ma- 
chinery of the state. That borrowed 
flivver multiplied itself a thousand fold. 
Soon a legion of “organizers,” all care- 
fully picked by Townley, were scurry- 
ing from town to town and farm to 
farm, signing up multitudes of mem- 
bers for the new association, and col- 
lecting money from each and every one. 
Thus the league acquired a campaign 
fund of two or three millions, such a 
fund as no political party ever con- 
trolled for so small an electorate. 

In the fall of 1916 “the league be- 
came the Republican party of the 
state.” Under the law a voter must 
register, declaring his party affiliation, 
and in the primary election he must 
vote the corresponding ticket. Signifi- 
cantly enough some 8000 Democrats 
and Socialists registered as Republicans 
that year in order to vote for the league 
candidates. The present chairman of 
the state committee of the “Republi- 
can” party of North Dakota is William 
Lemke, the salaried attorney for the 
league, one of the triumvirate who 
manage its affairs, the man who was 
closeted day after day thru the last 
session in that room in the Hotel Mc- 
Kenzie at Bismarck wherein the league 
policies were determined and its meas- 
ures formulated. That year the league 
elected the governor and all the state 
officers but one and secured control of 
both Houses of the Legislature. Forth- 
with the league undertook to revise the 
state constitution, not by calling a con- 
stitutional convention, but by legisla- 
tive enactment. But the state senators 


are chosen for four year terms, half 
every two years, and a block of hold- 
over senators prevented the passage of 
the famous House Bill 44. 

The farmers were thwarted again: 
They went back to their farms to salve 
their sores and get ready for the next 
campaign. But they came back to Bis- 
marck last fall with a program that 
made their opponents gasp. The league 
again elected: Lynn J. Frazier as gov- 
ernor, and again obtained all the other 
state offices save one, but this time they 
secured an overwhelming majority in 
both legislative houses, together with 
four of the five members of the Su- 
preme Court and all three North Da- 
kota Congressmen. Thus _ protected 
against “accident” the league proceed- 
ed to alter the state constitution by the 
referendum process, and these consti- 
tutional amendments, ten in all, serve 
as an enabling act for the league pro- 
gram of state socialism. 


vot program the league put thru 
the Legislature by means of a ma- 
chine whose smooth efficiency the lead- 
ers smilingly and proudly admit. “We 
are an autocracy,” they say, “but it’s an 
autocracy for the sake of democracy.” 
Here are the cogs in the machine: 

Day by day in Room 408 in the capi- 
tal’s leading hotel the league’s execu- 
tives and advisers met for private con- 
ference. Night after night in a large 
hall in the same hotel the league mem- 
bers of the Legislature—all of them 
pledged in writing to support the poli- 
cies outlined by the league—assembled 
in secret caucus and heard the league 
leaders “explain” the league bills. 

As by a rubber-stamp process, in 
strict conformity to caucus decrees, the 
league bills were passed thru the Sen- 
ate and the House. 

Most, if not all, these bills were 
passed by the two-thirds vote which 
made them “emergency measures,” be- 
coming immediately operative. 

The Governor, elected as a leaguer, 
signed all measures promptly. 

And one of the league amendments 
to the constitution makes it necessary 
for four of the five members of the 
State Supreme Court to concur if any 
measure is to be declared unconstitu- 
tional. 

Merely to catalog all the measures 
sponsored by the league would fill many 
columns. Some of them were designed 
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some were of the ordinary variety of la- 
bor legislation. But the bulk of them were 
intended to ease the lot of the farmer, to 
eliminate the middleman, to make straight 
the way of grain. The indispensable stone 
in the foundation of the structure is the 
constitutional amendmert which authorizes 
the state, or any of its counties or cities, 
“to engage in any industry, enterprize or 
business,” excepting only the making of 
intoxicants. Thus having cleared the way, 
the league went ahead with its lawmaking 
schedule. 

The fundamental purpose of the farmers 
had been to get better prices for their 
crops thru the operation of state-owned 
mills and elevators. The public utilities act 
creates an association which may build 
even a bakery anywhere—in New York 
City itselfi—and any number of industrial 
enterprizes of any sort, for competition 
with the private corporations from which 
the farmers seek to be “delivered.” This 
measure, with the grain inspection and 
licensed warehouse acts, is expected to 
make revolutionary changes in the whole 
method of handling the grain products of 
North Dakota. 

The state having decided to go into busi- 
ness, it became necessary to create a bank 
to serve as its agent in floating the neces- 
sary business credits. Therefore the Bank 
of North Dakota was authorized by an act 
which provides that all public moneys of 
cities and counties, of the state and its 
schools, shall be deposited therein, making 
a huge fund of some $130,000,000, about 
half of which comes from school accumu- 
lations derived from the Federal land 
grants of the usual Western kind. 

These business enterprizes would have 
to be managed. Therefore the Legislature 
created an Industrial Commission of three 
—the Governor, the Attorney General and 
the Commissioner of Agriculture and La- 
bor—but to the Governor it gave a veto 
over the vote of the other two. Mr. Lemke 
calls this commission “The Board of Di- 
rectors of the State of North Dakota.” 

Hail storms are a real menace in a 
prairie state. Therefore the state insti- 
tuted a system of hail insurance, the fund 
to be raised by levies upon all the land. 

Also the railroad regulation bill is in- 
tended to secure fair rates on mill and 
packing house products and to prevent the 
charging of higher rates within the state 
than for longer hauls outside its boundaries. 

Other bills reorganize the tax system, 
put-the schools, the prisons and the char- 
itable institutions under the control of a 
single commission, provide for the develop- 
ment of North Dakota’s lignite deposits. 

Nearly every measure may be paralleled 
by like legislation in other states and lands. 
But North Dakota becomes the first Amer- 
ican commonwealth to concentrate them all 
into a sort of national social clinic. 

The most sinister possibilities of the sit- 
uation are revealed in the fact that many 
measures may be ingeniously adapted to 
put the league into an impregnable posi- 
tion as a machine for the absolute and 
permanent control of the state. For in- 
stance, the publicity bill: This measure 
ends the wastefulness of advertising legal 
notices in all the papers of the state and 
limits publication to one paper in each 
county. This easily may bring about the 
subsidizing of the league papers and the 
suspension of all opposition sheets. 

When Townley was asked not long ago 
if he expected this agrarian movement of 
the Northwest to spread over the whole 
country he replied, modestly enough, “That 
depends on what success we have in this 
state.” His publicity director says more 
boldly that “the movement certainly is of 
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Reg. Trade Mark 


McCutcheon’s 


Italian and Japanese 
Linens 


EVERAL shipments of Fancy Linens for 
dining room and bed room have just been 
received from Italy. Among them many 
choice pieces suitable for Wedding Gifts. 
Tea and Luncheon Cloths from one to one and a half 
yards square $10.50 to 55.00 each. 
Napkins 14 x 14 inches square $18.00 to 50.00 dozen. 


Scarfs for Sideboards and Serving Tables, also Chiffonier 
and Dressing Table covers in styles that are different 
and unusual $4.50 to 75.00 each. 


Luncheon Sets both in square and oblong shapes in a 
beautiful range of patterns. 25 piece square sets $23.50 
to 95.00 Set. Oblong sets have 12 mats and table 
runner, $31.50 to 86.50 Set. 


Sicilian Oblong Sets, 1 Doz. Mats and 20 x 54 in. Runner 
$152.50 
Sicilian Oblong Sets, 1 Doz. Mats and 20 x 60 in. Runner 
$167.50 


We have also received a shipment of fine 
Japanese Mosaic work many months delayed 
by reason of the embargo. These are offered 
at old prices. 


Tea Cloths in three designs with Napkins to match 36 x 36 
inches $7.50, 45 x 45 inches $12.00, 54 x 54 inches $16.50 
each. 14 x 14 inch Napkins $10.00 per dozen. 


Scarfs 20 x 36 in. $3.75, 20 x 45 in. $4.25, 20 x 54 in. $4.75, 
20 x 63 in. $5.25. 


Tea Cloths 36 x 36 in. two designs $5.50. 
Napkins 14 x 14 in. to match $7.50 doz. 
MAIL ORDER SERVICE: Any of the merchandise described 


or illustrated above may be ordered with complete satisfaction 
thru our Mail Order Service. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York 
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THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornweall-on-Hudson, Box 5, New York 
FIFTY-SECOND YEAR 
A School in the Heart of the Open Country. For Boys from 9 to 19. 

LOCATION: 50 miles from New York, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above 
sea level. Healthful, invigorating, unusually adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door life. 
WORK: Preparation for College or Business Life; recent. uates in 12 leading colleges. 
Each boy studied physically and mentally to increase individual efficiency. Small classes: A 
teacher for every seven boys. 


ATHLETICS: Two fields with excellent facilities for all sports, under supervision; 
woods life, swimming pool. 
You are invited to come and see for yourself. Catalog sent on application. 
ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 
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FRANKLIN, MASS. 53rd YEAR 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
| in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment per- 
mits liberal terms, $325-$400 per year. Special 
course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal 


Graining for Authorship 


How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Caltite your mind. Dovel 

r literary gifts. Master the 

at wt calf ctpeescion. Mohs 
rand spare time profitable. 

} Tu 


rn your ideas into dollars, 








Courses in Short-Story Writ- 

ing, Versification, Journalism, 

7 Play -Writing, Photoplay 

a Writing, etc., taught person- 

Dr.Esenwein aily by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism, 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 

| == One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 

articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a. week from 
photoplay writing alone. 

4 There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 

We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The 
Writer’s Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 


the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer @ 
Manuscript Criticism service. 


150-page illustrated-tatalogue free 
Please address 


The Home Correspondence 
Dept. Ag an oy ee Sch 


ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


An undenominational union school of re- 
ligion. Admits both sexes and all denomina- 
tions. College graduation required for regular 
course leading to B. D. All privileges of 
University of California open to qualified 
seminary students. Term begins August 18, 
1919. Address Presipent C. ASH, 
Berkeley, Cal. 




















BISHOP HOPKINS HALL 

An endowed school for girls overlooked by Lake Cham- 
plain. Well equipped buildings. All outdoor sports. Col- 
lege preparatory and general courses. Write for booklet 
Miss ELLEN SETON OGDEN, Principal. 

The Rt. Rev, A. C. A. HALL, President and Chaplain. 








Box R, BURLINGTON, Vt. 
RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


Offers courses for A,B. and A.M. Four laboratories, library, LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
observatory, gymnasium, swimming pool. Liberal endowment ¥ 

makes possible very mod- 

erate charges. Officers and 

instructors, 60. Students 

from 31 states and coun- 

tries. Address 


WILLIAM A. WEBB. Pres., Box 46 

















Journalism As An Aid To History Teaching 
By EDWIN E. SLOSSON, Ph.D. 


Literary Editor of The Independent 
Associate in the School of Journalism, Columbia University 


This address, which was given before the History Section of the 
New York State Teachers’ Association at Rochester, November 23, 


1915, has been published in pamphlet form and will be furnished free 
| to teachers.—Write to The Independent, 119 West goth St., New York. 
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national scope.” Already it is organized in 
a dozen states, and in Minnesota last year 
it lacked but 25,000 out of 350,000 votes to 
have nominated the Republican candidate 
for Governor. 

More than one student of the signs of the 
times expects the league so to fortify itself 
in the prairie states and so to yoke itself 
with labor movements elsewhere as to hold 
a balance of power in the near future; 
they even see in the league one of the little 
rifts that in time will join and widen into 
a split that will divide the United States 
between a progressive party and a re- 
actionary party. 

The league is in an admirable position to 
go ahead with extensive propagandist cam- 
paigns. It is thought to have shrewd lieu- 
tenants in the labor strongholds. It now has 
two daily papers, well edited and cleverly 
managed; it has a corporation ready to 
start a new daily in St. Paul in the fall; 
the St. Paul national headquarters super- 
vises the publication of a half-dozen week- 
lies, one for each of the chief league states, 
and practically controls nearly a hundred 
small country journals. The treasury ap- 
parently is well filled with funds; its 
speakers and its organizers are well 
paid, and in general it administers 
of its substance with liberal hands. 
Not that it always was thus. A few 
years ago a whole fleet of flivvers had to 
be sold for a song to raise money for im- 
portunate creditors, and again that big 
farmer who is the third member of the 
executive triumvirate, F. B. Wood, floated 
the league over the rocks and proved his 
own sincerity by advancing $25,000 from 
his private purse. 

For that matter every visitor to the 
prairie capital must have been imprest by 
the simple sincerity of the farmer legisla- 
tors. Uncouth a few of them were; only 
a handful would have appeared at ease 
amidst the suavities of the East; many of 
them outraged English grammar. Yet ar- 
guments were made in direct and outright 
style; there was little bunk and less play- 
ing to the galleries; the members were try- 
ing to do a big thing and believed they 
were doing it well. 

Denouncing the leaders hurts the league 
but little. The “antis” have expended much 
money in efforts to “expose” these leaders 
and the league simply “thanks God for 
the enemies it makes.” Most of the leaders 
have records as Socialists, some have been 
more or less implicated in I. W. W. move- 
ments, and Walter Thomas Mills, the 
league’s lecturer, sometimes in his career 
has supported. Bryan and sometimes Debs. 
But the farmers care naught for these 
things. Elaborate analyses of their program 
as socialistic will not shake their faith. 
They care not a jot whether state-owned 
elevators spell socialism or not—they want 
the elevators. So, too, with the disloyalty 
ana pro-German charge. The state cam- 
paign in Minnesota was fought out largely 
upon the loyalty issue. Townley spoke from 
the same platform with LaFollette in that 
St. Paul meeting which startled the nation. 
It seems true that the league has thrived 
in the German settlements of Minnesota 
and among the Scandinavians of North 
Dakota. But the vituperative assaults of 
the league’s enemies have had small results. 

However, there are some tokens that the 
league, dizzy perhaps with power, has over- 
played its hand. Some of the state officers 
of North Dakota have come out in opposi- 
tion te certain features of its legislation 
and many voters are asking for a refer- 
endum upon them. Most. significant of all 
is the suit just filed in the United States 
Court challenging the right of the state 
to engage in private industrial enterprizes 
—a move which hits at the very heart of 
the Non-Partizan program. 

Boston 
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Your Investment 
Opportunities 


under the 
Reconstruction Period 


The foundations of many future for- 
tunes are being laid through the judicious 
purchase of dependable securities at pre- 
vailing low prices. Every indication 
points to higher levels for meritorious 
stocks and bonds. 


A twenty page publication issued fort- 
nightly citing unusual opportunities in 
the stock market, free upon request. 
Write for 4-IN., including our ‘copyrighted 
booklet describing “The Twenty Payment 
Plan,” the original easy payment method 
of acquiring good values. 
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‘Where there's a Prosperity: 


Omaha is the natural manufactufing 
and distributing point for the richest — 
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THE WORLD’S OUR 
COUNTER 


(Continued from page 143) 
while Belgium, smaller than the State of 
Maryland, was fifth! Our foreign trade 
came to about $4,000,000,000 a year. Ger- 
many’s was five and England’s seven. 
Then the war made us the lone store- 
keeper, from whom folks had to buy or 
go without, and we began to grow. In 
1914 our exports totaled $2,500,000,000 ; in 
1917 they were $6,300,000,000. The war had 
increased them 166.2 per cent. England, 
Germany, France and Belgium were re- 
moved from the field of commerce, and their 
trade came to us. How large a part of it we 


‘| keep will depend upon ourselves. Our posi- 


tion today is unique. We have, unimpaired, 
the man power, the capital and the raw 
materials that we have always had. More 
than these, we have the expanded indus- 
tries and increased production that the war 
has brought. And, best of all, we have, for 
the first time in three generations, our own 
ships to carry our goods to the ports of 
the Séven Seas. 

A merchant, or a nation, that must de- 
pend upon a competitor for the delivery of 
his goods is at a disadvantage. Ships are 
like shuttles weaving back and forth on 
the loom of world-trade, and we had none. 
Time was when Yankee clippers and Yan- 
kee skippers knew every ocean lane, but 
our merchant marine died in the middle of 
the last century, and when the war began, 
we had only a miserable coastwise trade 
of our own. As a result, we paid many 
millions a year in freights to foreign ships. 

With the war came a new need, and 
with a grim irony that she will learn to 
appreciate, Germany’s submarines played 
a large part in giving us our ships and our 
commercial independence. 
build shipways and we kept them smoking 
hot with sliding keels. On one day, July 4, 
1918, we launched ninety-five new vessels, 
for a total of half a million tons, and in 
November we built, in that one month, as 
many more again, or half the tonnage that 
Great Britain built in a year before the 
war. What the Kaiser and what Herr Bal- 
lin, of the Hamburg-American line, thought 
when we took their great passenger steam- 
ers and began to use them, can be imag- 
ined. What they thought when their spies 
began to report our record shipbuilding can 
be guessed at. It would be unprintable. A 
dozen American shipyards outdid anything 
Bremen ever saw, and we had a score of 
yards in places they had never even heard 
of. Today we have four companies that by 
themselves can turn out more ships in a 
year than any country in the world could 
build before 1918, and our new merchant 
marine is second only to England’s. 

It is a magnificent record. 

We have the ships, and this country of 
ours is prepared as no country ever was 
before. Our resources, in men and mate- 
rials, in equipment and in brains, have 
leaped to the call, and the gold of the world 
has poured upon us for the past four years. 
We alone have no great problems of recon- 
struction and reorganization. We are ready 
to take our share of the foreign trade that 
should be ours, and is ours for the taking. 
He is a pessimist who whines when golden 
opportunity knocks upon the door. 

New York 


“Luxurious tastes Richleigh has. He has 
a Corot in his office.” 
“That's nothing! 


I have a whistler in 
mine.”—Boston 


ranscript. 


The “No beer, no work” slogan of some 
of the labor unions may not be so radical as 
it sounds.We believe that birch beer is per- 
missible under all prohibitory laws.—The 
Concord Monitor. 
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ALASKA TOURS 


The Fjords, Inside Passage, The 
Glaciers, The White Horse Pass, 
Beautiful Lake Atlin, The Mighty Yukon. 


The Midnight Sun 


Tour Sails from Vancouver June 14 
Other Tours June 28, July 19, July 26 
On the return, visit The National Parks or ex- 
tend tour to the Orient. Booklets now ready. 
Apply to 


The AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travel Department 


Travel service of every descrip- 
tion in any direction. Send for 
Monthly Bulletin of general travel 
information. Don’t overlook those 
“spendable everywhere” 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travelers Cheques 


The International 
Currency 


American Express 


Company 
65 Broadway New York 








Outdoor Men and Women 


The summer climate is always cool and invigorating in 
The ‘‘Highlands of Ontario,”’ Canada’s lovely vacation 
region. Every summer pleasure can be enjoyed cut doors 
—fishing, canoeing, golfing, swimming and camping! 
Write any of the offices of the Grand Trunk Railway 
listed below for free literature and information about 
“Algonquin _Park’’ — ‘‘Kawartha Lakes’? — ‘‘Muskoka 
Lakes’? — “‘Timagami” — ‘‘Lake of Bays’”’ or ‘30,000 
Islan.:'s of Georgian Bay.’’ Modern Hotels to suit the 
pockets of everyone. 
c. ©, Suttenhanoee, 907 Merchants Loan and Trust Bldg., 
cago, . 
w. &. Eastman, Room 510, 294 West Washington 8t., Boston, 
ass. 
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What have you in perfected MSS., fiction, 
verse or other fields, available for BOOK make- 
up? Prompt report whether or not we will 


finance, market and exploit the book will be 
rendered if given option. Forward your copy. 


ROXBURGH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Improved Sensibl 


Wise You 
RIS 


ly. Cut-to-Fit. 
y Carpenters. 
Build “THE HAR- 
WAY” you build to stay. 
Exclusive cutting and bundling fea- 
pa ST ny advantages for the 
careful Home Builder. It is the best, 
safest and most sensible way to 
build your ideal home right, with- 
out the waste of a single penny. 


LOW PRICE STILL IN FORCE 


If youare needing a house, either for 
investment or for a home, write us. 








THE PERILS OF 
TERM INSURANCE 


BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 
DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT INSURANCE SERVICE 


AST month, as the result of adverse 
opinions I had previously exprest 
against the proposal of insurance by 

the state, there came to me a letter from 
a California reader who, after reciting a 
series of unfortunate experiences of his 
own with private companies and associa- 
tions, asks me if he is not justified in con- 
cluding against the private institutions and 
in favor of one operated by the state. 

Fully appreciating the sincerity of his 
convictions and the justification he has in 
complaining that he has reaped little where 
he has sown much, I could not ignore the 
truth that the barrenness of returns was in 
no measure due to the fact that his insurers 
were private corporations. 

His first letter is substantially as follows: 

I was insured in the [here my correspondent 
names two assessment associations, now de- 
funct, and one fraternal order] and lost a few 
hundred dollars in each of them, I blamed my- 
self for my foolishness in going into such or- 
ganizations. Some of them went to pieces and 
others were tricking me in such a way that I 
saw the best thing for me to do was to get out 
of them. I then resolved to try something safe 
and sound and took the [naming a company 
which at about that time had transformed itself 
from an assessment concern]. 

I liked the name, I liked the president, Mr. 
——, whom I met, and upon his personal advice 
took out $1000 on a Term policy. 

Now I am worse hit in this than in all the 
rest, unless you or some one else can tell me 
how to bring the company to honest terms. 

I have continued in the company for twenty 
years, paying all my premiums promptly. Dur- 
ing the twenty years I have paid in to the com- 
pany in cash, for which I have the receipts, 
$1365.20, nearly $400 more than the value of 
my policy; and now the company demands that 
I—a man eighty years old—pay $255 a year to 
keep it up, and is thereby crowding me out, for 
this I cannot do, and really is essentially cheat- 
ing me out of my $1365, less the small share 
of it that should go for death losses. 

I feel this very much for it was the only way 
I had of laying up something for a very devoted 
daughter in case of my death. 

The company puts it aJl upon the plan. But it 
is its owners’ plan and they are to blame for 
a plan that makes such a robbery possible for 
the company. The president of the company also 
writes me that if all the members of the com- 
pany were insured on this plan, the “company 
would practically have no assets.” This is ab- 
surd, for people would die no faster under th‘s 
plan than under other plans and certainly under 
the other plans they have not paid more than 
I have or insurance generally would be a great 
loss to them. 

For a year or more I have been trying to get 
the company to make me a fair rate. Just think 
of it: in four years I should have to pay them 
over $1000 more. Of course, life is uncertain, 
but I am quite strong and active and may live 
eight years longer and in that case I would 
be paying about $3500 that my daughter should 
get $1000. 

If this money had been put into a savings 
bank at a low rate of interest it would be 
worth $5000. 

Do life insurance companies deserve to live 
when such oppressions are even possible? 

Can you advise me of any way this matter 
can be fairly adjusted when the company posi- 
tively refuses to lower the rate? 


In replying—while I could not offer a 
remedy—I felt that perhaps my correspon- 
dent might get some satisfaction in learn- 
ing where the error lay and that at least 
there would be a cessation of worry over 
an irremediable situation. I endeavored to 
point out that the conditions were not due 
to insurance under private management 
and that they were due to the choice of a 
Term policy. 

It will be noted from my correspondent’s 
letter that he was about sixty years old 
when he applied for this policy. No life 
insurance president ever gave a man worse 
advice than did this one, but the statement 
is credible to me, for the president men- 
tioned had devoted his life to “cheap in- 
surance,” his company was first a “mutual 











Less Drugs— 
More Bran 


Doctors, nowadays, you know, depend 
on diet more than drugs. To folks who 
need laxatives they say, “Eat bran.” 


Fine foods clog the system—bran 
offsets them. 


Nearly everybody would feel better, 
aan happier if they started days on 
ran, , 


In Pettijohn’s the bran is hidden in 
a luxury dish. You'll enjoy it, and 
enjoy its effects. ‘Try it for a week. 
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Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory flakes 
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aid association,” then an assessment hat- 
passer; then, as difficulties increased, a 
“stipulated premium” company, and finally 
a legal reserve company. That president 
succeeded in keeping ahead of the failures 
in which he involved thousands of persons 
thru his claims that he could furnish life 
insurance at less money than the legal re- 
serve companies could. He did furnish it 
to those who died -early. 

But, as I understand this case. my cor- 
respondent’s policy is the usual Term pol- 
icy, procurable from any legal reserve com- 
pany, and it seems to have been secured at 
about the time this former assessment con- 
cern went to the reserve system. I ex- 
plained briefly to my correspondent that 
his difficulties were wholly due “‘to the fact 
that you are insured under a Term policy, 
the premium for which is so low it pro- 
vides only ,enough' reserve to carry it thru 
the term for which it is written—and that 
term is not your natural life.” 

I endeavored to show that as each term 
expired, the renewal of the policy: would 
have to be based on the rating for his added 
age, and that no provision was being made 
for accumulating a reserve to hold these 
increasing rates down. I then wrote: 

If, instead of taking a Term policy when 
you did, you had secured an Ordinary Life 
policy, while you would have had to pay a much 
higher premium, it would have been level (same 
amount) thruout your entire life because 
behind it, out of the larger premium you were 
paying every year there would have accumu- 
lated a reserve, the effect of which would have 
been to neutralize the increasing hazard of 
death due to your steadily advancing age. Under 
your Term policy, as you have been paying but 
little more than the actual cost, it has been 
going almost as fast as paid in. It is not a 
question of private management or Government 
operation; it is a pure question of mathematics. 

It is all very unsatisfying and I was not 
unprepared when in a subsequent letter 
my correspondent admitted that he regard- 
ed my views as disingenuous, that I had 
cleverly met his objections and, in the in- 
terest of the companies, concealed the real 
situation, construing what I had written 
as “neat apologies for the unfair and un- 
just discriminations.” He thought, however, 
that I had made one or two important 
statements easily open to refutation. Can 
it be said, he inquires, that he has paid a 
low rate, accumulating nothing to the credit 
of the policy, when in twenty years on 
$1000 of insurance he had paid premiums 
aggregating $1365? He then writes: 

I am insured in the [naming one of the oldest 
and best legal reserve companies in the coun- 
try] since 1865 and have paid less than $900 
on each $1000 insurance and my annual premium 
is only $6.20, while the —— requires me to pay 
$255 premium annually. Is not the unfairness, 
not to say the robbery, easily perceptible? 

This merely confirms the truth of a 
statement made in my reply respecting the 
taking of an Ordinary Life as compared 
with a Term policy. In 1865 my correspon- 
dent, now eighty, was fifty-four years 
younger, that is, twenty-six years old. His 
premium under an Ordinary Life policy 
(including the reserve) was very much 
lower than the rate in the same company 
at age sixty for a Term policy (with vir- 
tually no provision for a reserve). The an- 
nual premium on his Ordinary Life policy 
has remained at the same amount it was 
when he went in, savings made on account 
of expenses and interest earnings have re- 
sulted in dividends, which decreased the 
amount of premium payable annually and 
there now stands to the credit of that pol- 
icy hundreds of dollars per $1000 in accu- 
mulated reserve. 

Had my correspondent consulted a rep- 
resentative of this company at the time he 
was taking the Term policy he would have 
been advised not to do it. No life insur- 
ance man of the orthodox school will write 
Term insurance except to accommodate 
some emergency to be covered by His client. 
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Do your sewing on this 
machine for three months, 
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A quick glance at 
Government 
Financing 


O raise money forits war 
obligations, the Govern- 
ment has used four different 
methods of borrowing. 














1—Liberty Bonds—redeemable, 
according to the terms of 
each issue, at end of 10 to 
30 years. 


2—Notes—differing from Bonds 
merely in length of time to 
run. A short term note is, 
in effect, a short term bond. 


3—Certificates of Indebtedness 
—issued by the Government 
for temporary financing. For 
example: In anticipation of 
revenue from the sale of 





















Liberty Bonds and _ from 
taxes. 
4—War Saving Stamps—re- 


deemable at end of five years 
after purchase. 
During the Victory Liberty Loan, the 
National City Company, through local 
committees, again gives to the Govern- 


ment the services of a large part of its 
bond distributing organization. 


The National 
City Company 


National City Bank Building 
NEW YORK 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
Fifth Avenue and 48rd Street 


Correspondent offices in 47 cities. 
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AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


— s— 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity’ with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safcty. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $623.60 absolutely beyond question of 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 




















A TALK TO INVESTORS 


BY LUIGI CRISCUOLO 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT SERVICE TO INVESTORS 


The Victory Loan 


T= terms of the Victory Loan were 
announced on April 14 and banking 
comment was generally favorable. 

The issue is for $4,500,000,000, oversub- 

scriptions are to be refused and full allot- 

ments will be made on subscriptions not 
in excess of $10,000. There are two is- 
sues in effect: one bearing 43 per cent in- 
terest, exempt from state and local taxes 
(except estate and inheritance taxes) and 
from normal federal income taxes; another, 
bearing 3% per cent interest, exempt from 
all federal, state and local taxes, except 
estate and inheritance taxes. While the 
notes will mature in four years, the Gov- 
ernment reserves the right to redeem them 
in three years. Both series will be dated 

May 20, 1919, with interest payable De- 

cember 15, 1919, and on June 15 and De- 

cember 15 thereafter. 

With all issues of Liberty Bonds selling 
at discounts ranging from a point for the 
First 34s to nearly 64 points for the 
Fourth 44s, it was obvious that the Treas- 
ury Department would have to adopt new 
features in order that the issue would be 
a success. While the element of patriotism 
is still to be considered an important fac- 
tor, many people seem to view post-war 
financing with less enthusiasm than they 
did war financing. It is a mistake to take 
that view, for if the Government cannot 
borrow money it will secure it by taxation. 
But there is a business side to the issu- 
ance of short term securities. For the very 
wealthy individual, absolute tax exemption 
and a yield of 3} per cent is preferable to 
a much higher yield when income surtaxes 
amount to as high as 65 per cent of net 
income aside from a normal tax on 1919 
income amounting to 4 per cent on the first 
$4000 and 8 per cent on the balance above 
that figure. A return of 3} per cent is small 
in itself, but it is attractive to the large in- 
vestor because of the practically total tax 
exemption. 

The bonds are suitable, from the strict 
investment standpoint, for business men 
having funds to invest which are to be 
employed again after a short time or for 
funds awaiting investment at the oppor- 
tune time in long term issues. The absolute 
safety and short maturity of the bonds 
should be a practical guarantee that the 
bonds will sell at or near par and not be 
subject to wide fluctuations. 


Stocks and the Income Tax 


The war revenue law has created a sit- 
uation of which investors should not fail 
to take advantage. The income received 
from bonds in 1918 was subject to a nor- 
mal tax of 6 per cent for the first $4000 
in excess of credits and 12 per cent on 
the balance in excess of that figure. The 
tax on 1919 income is 4 per cent and 8 per 
cent respectively. In many cases the cor- 
poration has agreed to assume 2 per cent 
of the tax by virtue of an agreement con- 
tained in mortgage indentures. Aside from 
this, there is a surtax which graduates 
from 1 per cent on the amount of income 
between $5000 and $6000 to 65 per cent 
on the net income exceeding $1,000,000. 
The income from stocks is not subject to 
the normal tax, as that is paid by the cor- 
poration and deducted as a charge prior 
to dividends. 

Investors will naturally ask why they 
should purchase bonds when they can save 
income taxes by investing in stocks. The 
most important reason is that stocks fluc 


tuate in value more or less, aside from the 
fact that the margin of safety on bonds is 
greater than on stocks. However, the aver- 
age business man is not deterred by con- 
servatism from placing a part of his sav- 
ings in good preferred stocks which have 
a dividend record for regularity over a 
period of years. Preferred stocks are a 
happy medium between bonds yielding 
less than 6 per cent and stocks yielding 
above 8. 


Peace Stocks 


We are in a period of reconstruction 
when those concerns which have made mil- 
lions in purely war business will have to 
readjust their affairs to meet peace needs. 
Those concerns which have spent millions 
in plant and machinery used to manufac- 
ture shells or ammunition will either have 
to adapt their machinery to peace needs 
or else charge off the entire cost of the 
machinery as a loss and buy new. 
Such a problem confronts the smaller con- 
cerns manufacturing auto-trucks, steel, mu- 
nitions, ships, aeroplanes and aeroplane 
parts, chemicals and acids, ete. 

Those concerns which will profit by the 
war’s end are those whose product will be 
in demand by reason of peace conditions. 
Among those are concerns manufacturing 
fertilizers, foodstuffs, leather, shoes, agri- 
cultural implements, sugar, syrups; ship- 
ping concerns, chain store organizations, 
building material companies, road building 
ingredient concerns, etc. Many of these 
companies have securities which are re- 
garded as standard issues and which pos- 
sess a good market on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


Thé Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway 


The St. Paul was for years regarded as 
one of the best railroads in the country, 
its preferred and common stocks ‘ranking 
high in the field of investment. The St. 
Paul’s financial position was ordinarily so 
good that it had millions of. dollars out in 
Wall Street on call loans. But about the 
beginning of the war in Europe the cost 
of money rose so, along with wages, ma- 
terial, supplies and taxes, without a pro- 
portionate increase in rates, that instead 
of being able to sell stock the company had 
to resort to bond issues. The gradual in- 
crease in fixed charges along with the ex- 
pense of carrying the load of the Puget 
Sound division affected the credit of the 
company very materially. 

At the beginning of 1918 the Govern- 
ment took over the St. Paul along with 
the other railroads of the country. While 
the “standard return,” or compensation 
which is due the company for Government 
operation, appeared to be sufficient to 
leave a balance of about 2 per cent on the 
common stock after allowing the usual 7 
per cent on the $115,845,800 perferred, the 
company recently made a statement to the 
effect that under Government operation, the 
adjustment of the accounts between the 
carrier and the Government resulted in a 
balance for the company equivalent to only 
52-5 per cent on the preferred stock, in- 
stead of 2 for the common after taking 
care of the preferred. 

Here is a case of a preferred stock which 
was held by the most conservative inves- 
tors being reduced to the category of the 
speculative issue. Is the fault that of 
Government operation, of war conditions, 
or what? 
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THE RACE FOR RUBBER 


(Continued from page 146) 
Indies. To protect this monopoly an act 
has been passed preventing foreigners 
from buying more land in the Malay 
Peninsula. The Japanese have acquired 
there 50,000 acres, on which they are 
growing more than a million dollars’ worth 
of rubber a year. The British Tropical Life 
says of the American invasion: “As Amer- 
ica is so extremely wealthy Uncle Sam can 
well afford to continue to buy our rubber 
as he has been doing instead of coming in 
to produce rubber to reduce his competi- 
tion as a buyer in the world’s market.” The 
Malaya estates calculate to pay a dividend 
of 20 per cent on the investment with rub- 
ber selling at 30 cents a pound and every 
two cents additional on the price brings 
a further 34 per cent dividend. The output 
is restricted by the Rubber Growers’ Asso- 
ciation so as to keep the price up to 50-70 
cents. When the plantations first came into 
bearing in 1910 rubber was bringing near- 
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How to Test the Safety of 





ly $3 a pound and since it can be produced 
at less than 30 cents a pound we can im- 
agine the profits of the early birds. 

The fact that the world’s rubber trade 
was in the control of Great Britain caused 
America great anxiety and financial loss 
in the early part of the war when the 
British Government, suspecting—not with- 
out reason—that some American rubber 
goods were getting into Germany thru neu- 
tral nations, suddenly shut off our supply. 
This threatened to kill the fourth largest 
of our industries and it was only by the 
submission of American rubber dealers to 
the closest supervision and restriction by 
the British authorities that they were al- 
lowed to continue their business. Sir Fran- 
cis Hopwood, in laying down these regula- 
tions, gave emphatic warning “that in case 
any manufacturer, importer or dealer came 
under suspicion his permits should be im- 
mediately revoked. Reinstatement will be 
slow and difficult. The British Government 
will cancel first and investigate afterward.” 
Of course the British had a right to say 
under what conditions they should sel! 
their rubber and we cannot blame them for 
taking such precautions to prevent its get- 
ting to their enemies, but it placed the 
United States in a humiliating position 
and if we had not been in sympathy with 
their side it would have aroused more re- 
sentment than it did. But it made evi- 
dent the desirability of having at least 
part of our supply under our own con- 
trol and, if possible, within our own coun- 
try. Rubber is not rare in nature, for it is 
contained in almost every milky juice. 
Every boy knows that he can get a self- 
feeding mucilage brush by cutting off a 
milkweed stalk. The only native source so 
far utilized is the guayule, which grows wild 
on the deserts of the Mexican and the Amer- 
ican border. The plant was discovered in 
1852 by Dr. J. M. Bigelow near Escondido 
Creek, Texas. Professor Asa Gray de- 
scribed it and named it Parthenium argen- 
tatum, or the silver Pallas. When chopped 
up and macerated guayule gives a satisfac- 
tory quality of caoutchoue in profitable 
amounts. In 1911 seven thousand tons of 
guayule were imported from Mexico; in 
1917 only seventeen hundred tons. Why 
this falling off? Because the eager ex- 
ploiters had killed the goose that laid the 
golden egg, or in plain language, pulled up 
the plant by the roots. Now guayule is 
being cultivated and is reaped instead of 
being uprooted. Experiments at the Tucson 
laboratory have recently removed the dif- 
ficulty of getting the seed to germinate un- 
der cultivation. This seems the most prom- 
ising of the home-grown plants and, until 
artificial rubber can be made _ profitable, 
gives us the only chance of being in part 
independent of oversea supply. 















Any Investment 


Every Investor should obtain and study the ‘‘Questionnaire for 
Investors.” 

In this time of peace and readjustment there are three purposes for 
which the prudent and, far-sighted investor should use it as a guide: 
(1) Toassist in selecting the most desirable investment 

for funds now available. 
(2) To obtain valuable information for future reference. 
(3) To test the stability of investments made in the past. 
It may save you many dollars to read this free booklet before placing 
your funds. 


While our supply lasts, copy of the Questionnaire will be mailed with- 
out obligation on receipt of application, In order to aid usto give you 
the most intelligent service, write for this invaluable book today and 
mention by number which purpose especially interests you. Ask for 


Booklet No. D-912 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 
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Established 1882 Incorporated 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 
Detroit Minneapolis SanFrancisco Philadelphia 


Penobscot Bldg. Loeb Arcade Bldg. Crocker Bldg. Stock Exchange Bldg. 
i eeeeentenemenemmnntell 


Thirty-seven years without loss to any investor 
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CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New York 
45-47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,304,948.32 
THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS* 
ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. . 
It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
and other property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 
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PEAKERS CTURERS: We, 2*sist, in. pre- | E*ACTS, Arguments, Briefs for Debates. Out- 
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scholarly service. AUTHORS RESFARCH BUREAU. | for club papers, orations and essays. The Bureau 
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CAST BRONZE TABLETS 


| HONOR ROLLS :: 'MEMORIALS © 


Book of Designs Free. Correspond Invited 


“JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., BRONZE FOUNDRY (estabtishea 1875) 
550 WEST 27th STREET , NEW YORK CITY 
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Assured 
Income 


ITIES SERVICE COM- 

PANY’S 75 public utility 
and 27 oil subsidiaries afford 
the investor the strength of 
diversified investments. 


The Company is not: subject 
to risks encountered by cor- 
porations restricted to a single 
line of business. 


Preferred dividend was earned 
over five times in 1918. 


Cities Service Preferred Stock 
* yields about 74% at present 
prices. 
Monthly Dividends 
Monthly Earning Statements 
Write for Circular CD-103 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 


60 Wall Street 
New York 


























DIVIDEND 





PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
FIRST PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 19. 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 53. 
The Board of Directors will meet April 30, 1919, 
and declare the regular quarterly dividends to that 
date of $1.50 per share upon the full-paid First 
Preferred and Original Preferred Capital Stock of 
the Company, payable by checks mailed May 15, 
8:30 o'clock 
, April 30, 1919. The transfer books will not 


to stockholders of record at 


D. H. FOOTE, Secretary. 
San Francisco, California, April 10, 1919. 











Perhaps there are 
still some unde- 
cided things in 
your garden plans 


Our free Check List 
makes it easy to ask 
questions and get 
information. We 
will be pleased to 
serve you. Write 
for the Check List 
today—it covers all 
household activities. 


INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY 
SERVICE 


Household Consulting Division 
119 West 40th Street New York 
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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


Test your knowledge of rhetoric and grammar 
by preparing answers to the following questions 
based upon this number of The Independent. 

1. General Composition. 

1. Which titles in this number of The Inde- 
pendent are best? Why? Summarize the 
rules for writing a good title. Write ten 
suitable titles for school composition, based 
on topics of current interest. 

Prove that the writer of any article had 
in mind. an outline before he wrote. 

Point out at least two different methods 
of narration. 

. Which item in The Story of the Week 
presents the best material for a short story? 
Explain why the material is best. 

. Which item in The Story of the Week pre- 
sents the best material for a novel? Why? 

. What events of current interest might be 
told in the form of dramatic tragedy? Give 
brief suggestions for five acts. 

. What events of current interest might be 
told in the form of a play like “The Mer- 
chant of Venice” or “As you Like It’? 
Give brief suggestions for five acts. 

. What is the general plan of most of the 
articles in The Story of the Week? Prepare 
a list of rules for the writing of news arti- 
cles. Write a short news article concerning 
any recent event in your sc 
Is the general purpose of the editorial arti- 
cles destructive, constructive, or instructive? 
What type of editorial article is most help- 
ful? Write a short editorial article suitable 
for your school paper. 

. Show how this number of The Independent 
uses pictures as an aid to exposition. 

11. Study the conclusions to the special arti- 
cles. Which conclusions are best? Why? 

. Draw from this number of The Independent 
five suitable propositions for debate 

. Suggest methods of inductive proof for any 
proposition. Of deductive proof. 

. Distinguish between a question of right and 
a question of expediency. Draw illustrations 
from matters of current interest. 

. Distinguish actuality, probability and pos- 
sibility. Draw illustrations from matters of 
current interest. 

. Explain how you might employ the follow- 
ing lines of proof in upholding the proposi- 
tions you named: (a) Appeal to authority; 
(b) Argument from analogy; (c) Argu- 
ment from sign; (d) Direct evidence; (e) 
Indirect evidence. 

. Paragraph Construction. 

Point out the topic sentences of all the 
paragraphs in The Story of the Week. 
Point out two examples of transition para- 
graphs. 

. Point out a summarizing paragraph. 
Point out examples of paragraphs developed 
by any of the following methods: (a) Speci- 
fic Instance; (b) Comparison; (c) Con- 
trast; (d) Repetition; (e) Details; (f) 
Cause and Effect; (g) Negative Statement. 

- Principles of Rhetoric. 

1. From The Story of the Week draw material 
for writing the following: (a) An example 
of Climax; (b) An example of Antithesis ; 
(c) Direct Narration; (d) Indirect Narra- 
tion; (e) A Simile; (f) A Metaphor. 
Prove that the first editorial article has, or 
does not have (a) Unity; (b) Proportion; 
(ce) Coherence; (d) Emphasis. 

. Letter Writing. 

. Write a letter ordering any article adver- 
tised in The Independent. Write the firm’s 
acknowledgment of your order. 

. Imagine that you took part in any recent 
event of importance. Write a personal let- 
ter telling of your experiences. 

. Vocabulary. 

. Make a list of twenty words that you think 
your classmates will not understand. Give 
the derivation and the meaning of each. 

. Give a synonym for every word in your 
list. 

- Grammar. 

. Give the Sates of every infinitive in “Re- 
markable Remarks.” 


. What types of sentences are illustrated in | 


“Remarkable 
- Punctuation. , 
1. Explain every mark of punctuation used 
in the first article in The Story of the Week. 


‘ 


HISTORY, 


. Italy’s Need—‘“We Must pony 
1. “Italy is regarded 


CIVICS AND 
ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 


NEW YORK CITY 


Progress Toward Peace—‘Two Para- 
bies,”’ Story of the Week. 


1. Study the summary of the provisions of the 


revised League Covenant. What changes in 
the Covenant have apparently been made? 


. Translate Colonel Harvey’s parable into a 


direct argument against the League of 
Peace. Do the same with the editor’s par- 
able in favor of the League. 


. Set the two arguments down side by side. 


Which one, in your opinion, has the greatest 
weight? 


. Summarize the provisions for “reparation” 


as indicated in the news of the week. 


. How does the Council of Four propose to 


settle the question of the Saare valley? 


. Describe the steps which will follow after 


the Peace Treaty is presented to Germany 
for ratification 


. Industrial Unrest in America—‘Strikes 


and Rumors of Strikes,” ‘“ ‘48-54’ 
Union Recognition.” 


and 


. In what industries in the United States are 


the evidences of labor unrest most evident? 
What steps are being taken to allay this 
unrest ? 


. Study Mr. Burleson’s statement. What an- 


swer, if any, can justly be made to what he 
says? 


. In what respects is the Lawrence strike 


typical of other strikes which are now tak- 
ing place in this country? In what respects 
is it different? 


. Do you find any evidence of a movement in 


this country similar to that which has re- 
sulted in the industrial agreement in Great 
Britain? 


Italy.’’ 
ace to face 
with the most desperate crisis,” ete. What 


is the cause of this crisis? 


. What evidences does Mr. Howland furnish 


of Italy’s shortage of coal and of food sup- 
plies ? 


. What relation do you see between Italy’s 


economic necessity and the possibility of 
revolution ? 


. “We should help Italy,” says Mr. Howland. 


Why? 

America’s Foreign Trade—‘The World’s 
Our Counter.” 

Quote evidence from this article to prove 
that the war has brought us “a very large 
share of the world’s foreign trade.” 


. What progress have we made in securing 


the world’s markets in the following com- 
modities: (a) chemical products, (b) ma- 
chine tools, (c) coal? What other products 
do we produce in large quantities for 
export? 


. Discuss the development of our merchant 


marine and its relation to the development 
of our foreign trade. 


. What advantages and what disadvantages 


have we at present in the race for foreign 
markets ? 

An Experiment in State Socialism— 
“The People’s Czar in North Dakota.” 


. What are the conditions which led to the 


growth of the Non-partizan League in 
North Dakota? 


. Do the laws passed by the recent legislature 


in North Dakota justify us in calling pres- 
ent conditions in the state an experiment in 
state socialism? 


. Do you approve of the laws which were 


passed? What weaknesses, if any, do you 
find in the program which the legislature 
put thru? 

Problems in Modern 
Race for Rubber.” 


Industry—“‘The 


. “The problem of synthetic rubber has been 


solved scientifically but not industrially.” 
Summarize the facts which justify both 
parts of this statement. 


. Why has the rubber industry assumed such 


importance in the past two decades? 


. What are the chief sources of crude rubber 


at the present time? What new fields are 
being developed? 


. “The United States uses three-fourths of 


the world’s rubber output and grows none 
of it.” Have you any suggestions to make 
a | this condition and how it can be 
chan: 





